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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Fairy tales 

In reply to Hannu Reime’s letter 
(February 12) about my article, ‘What 
chimpanzees can teach us about 
human nature’ (February 5), let me 
begin by expressing admiration for 
my critic’s courage and integrity as a 
political journalist, particularly on the 
issue of Palestinian rights, where he 
staunchly defends Noam Chomsky’s 
principled position. 

In my article I touched on Chomsky 
only briefly, with the aim of endorsing 
his insistence - unfashionable on the 
left these days - that there is such a 
thing as human nature. Although I 
criticised Chomsky for his well-known 
rejection of Darwinism in relation to 
language, that certainly wasn’t the 
point of my article. I was therefore a 
little surprised to read Hannu’s lengthy 
defence of his friend and comrade on 
that score. 

Many on the left seem to imagine 
that if you support Chomsky’s 
politics, then out of solidarity you 
should defend his linguistics as well. 
But Chomsky himself has repeatedly 
insisted that the two sides of his 
work are quite separate, without any 
significant connection. In joking 
reference to the two Chomskys, an 
interviewer once asked him: “What 
do they say to each other when they 
meet?” In reply, Chomsky suggested 
that the two versions of himself 
weren’t on speaking terms: “There 
is no connection, apart from some 
very tenuous relations at an abstract 
level ...” 

More seriously, Chomsky explains 
that the “search for theoretical 
understanding pursues its own paths, 
leading to a completely different 
picture of the world, which neither 
vindicates nor eliminates our ordinary 
ways of talking and thinking”. So it 
seems to me we are entitled to question 
Chomsky’s linguistics, even if we 
wholeheartedly support his political 
stance. As for his position on the origin 
of language, I don’t know why Hannu 
accuses me of giving a “completely 
distorted picture”. Apparently, it’s 
because I failed to mention that 
Chomsky himself categorises that 
“strange cosmic ray shower” story as 
a fairy tale. 

Yes, I know it’s a fairy tale, and that 
Chomsky himself admits this. Here is 
another variant, this time not dismissed 
by Chomsky as a fairy tale: “Putting 
these thoughts together, we can 
suggest what seems to be the simplest 
speculation about the evolution of 
language. Within some small group 
from which we are all descended, a 
rewiring of the brain took place in 
some individual - call him Prometheus 
...” Here, as on every other occasion 
when Chomsky has offered a theory, 
he has insisted on a leap from zero 
language to fully complex - even 
‘perfect’ - language in one step. Given 
that this is impossible nonsense, we 
need to ask why he returns again and 
again to the same basic idea. 

It’s clear to me that Chomsky 
uses such stories to flatly oppose the 
Darwinian assumption that language 
must somehow have evolved. He 
has notoriously condemned all 
investigation in this area as a “complete 
waste of time”. Referring to the chasm 
separating animal communication 
from language, he insists that we have 
no reason to suppose that the gaps are 
even bridgeable. While conceding that 
humans share with our ape cousins 
various subsystems of language, such 
as memory, categorical perception, 
motor control of the tongue and so 
forth (factors correctly highlighted by 
Hannu in his letter), Chomsky insists 
that none of this has the slightest 


relevance to what he is interested in - 
the language faculty in what he terms 
“the narrow sense”. 

Because this is a letter rather than 
an article, I must confine myself to one 
last quote. Here is Chomsky during an 
interview with James McGilvray in 
2012: “If you look at the literature on 
the evolution of language, it’s all about 
how language could have evolved 
from gesture, or from throwing, or 
something like chewing, or whatever. 
None of which makes any sense.” 
Evolutionary approaches make no 
sense, because language, according to 
Chomsky, just cannot have evolved. 
His aim in regaling us with fairy 
stories about cosmic ray showers 
and inexplicable mutations is clear: 
he needs to mystify this whole area, 
deleting it from the remit of science. I 
was not distorting Chomsky’s position. 

My article on humans and 
chimpanzees was intended not as a 
critique of Chomsky - I have done 
that before - but as a survey of 
mainstream, cutting-edge thinking on 
human language, thought and culture 
in evolutionary perspective. I am in 
good company here. Most specialists 
in these areas would consider it absurd 
to suggest that, say, the Vygotskian, 
Michael Tomasello, is unscientific, 
whereas Chomsky is doing real 
science. 

Chomsky is a bitter opponent not 
just of Marxism in these areas, but of 
materialist thinking in all its forms. 
Although I salute Chomsky’s political 
stance, I cannot extend that sympathy 
to his professional work. To reject the 
whole of Darwinian science when 
it comes to our species is not only 
misguided, but dangerous. 

Chris Knight 
email 

Arrogance 

I would have thought Jack Conrad 
was worthy of a better response than 
the one we got in last week’s paper 
(Letters, February 12) responding to 
my reflection on your coverage of 
the 1984-85 miners’ strike. Readers 
need only compare what I actually 
wrote (Letters, February 5), and the 
corrections I made to his previous 
‘response’. 

I did not say, nor have I ever said, 
that calls to widen the strike beyond 
the ranks of the miners were wrong. 
When did I ever say such a thing? I 
spoke and wrote throughout the strike 
in favour of simultaneous strike action, 
and solidarity action and that is so 
clearly on record that I have no need to 
labour the point. The National Union of 
Mineworkers had reached agreement 
with all the major unions prior to the 
strike not to move coal or fiiel, or burn 
scab coal or fuel, with national officials 
and national executive committees of 
all the major unions. We established 
in every city standing committees of 
regional bodies of all major unions 
to ensure the implementation of this 
policy and discuss any violations. We 
had every right to expect unions to 
stand to the letter of this agreement, 
as they had done in 1972 and 1974. 
Despite certain key leaders not liking 
it, the members were by and large 
enthusiastic. 

Throughout the strike we took the 
message directly to the doors of any 
weak links in that solidarity chain 
and called directly to the workers in 
all industries not to cross picket lines. 
Those are facts, Jack, but why on earth 
would I or any member of the miners’ 
union on strike not want to seek 
solidarity and simultaneous action? I 
canvassed inside and outside the trade 
union movement for the opening of a 
second front for action on the streets 
and at work. Again this is so well 
documented that I am not going to 
spell this out - most members of the 
Weekly Worker will already, of course, 
know this as fact. 


I did not say, nor have I ever said, 
a national ballot was not “advisable”. 
Read the bloody letter, Jack. It says 
we called a special rules revision 
conference to change the rule from 
55% to 50% plus one, in anticipation 
that a ballot would be held. It says 
we had the ballot materials and 
propaganda printed in anticipation 
that such a ballot would be held. I’ve 
spelt this out so many times, I don’t 
know why you won’t get it. When 
we took the decision on ballot or no 
ballot from mass branch meetings and 
area meetings to national conference, 
the rank and file voted by a clear 
majority not to have a ballot. The 
letter is pointing out to you that this 
wasn’t Arthur Scargill’s decision, 
as you assert in your criticism of 
his handling of the strike. It was the 
miners themselves. I would have been 
in favour of a national ballot as late 
as October, but the miners by a large 
majority said ‘no’. 

Your presentation of my criticism 
of your foolish assumption that, 
because we called the industry ‘our 
industry’, we actually thought it was 
ours - ie, because it was nationalised, it 
belonged ‘to us’ - is likewise distorted. 
We had been through more pit closures 
under Wilson than Thatcher. We had 
been moved like industrial nomads 
from one coalfield to another. We had 
fought bitter battles with the National 
Coal Board from 1969, 1972 and 
1974. We knew it didn’t belong to us, 
Jack. Believe me, we all knew that. 
We called it ‘our industry’ because we 
worked, father to son, generation on 
generation, in it. We invested lives, 
limbs and health in it, we relied upon 
it and we believed it a worthwhile 
endeavour that was being wasted. 
We called it ‘our industry’ when Lord 
Londonderry et al owned it - not 
because we thought he shared it with 
us, or the NCB shared it with us, but 
because, morally, it was ours, and we 
should own and control it. 

While it’s true that after 
nationalisation the miners’ leaders 
from your party and others did think 
somehow we had some control and 
ownership of it and the decisions of 
the NCB, by 1969 and the nationwide 
unofficial action their cards were 
marked and a period of intense class 
war was unleashed between then and 
1993. No quarter was called for or 
given and the NCB displayed the most 
vulgar contempt for the miners and 
their families. Throughout that period 
we still called it ‘our industry’. Do 
you seriously think that was because 
we thought we were engaged in some 
common endeavour with a common set 
of values? As I said in my last letter, 
of course we didn’t. 

I did not say we, “with the help 
of brick-throwing anarchists”, 
were winning. Such a crude 
misrepresentation of what I said is hard 
to imagine. We were winning because 
in the first fortnight of the strike only 
three Leicester mines were working - 
the rest were on strike and Thatcher 
was in a flat panic. We came closest to 
a negotiated settlement one month into 
the strike, when the closure programme 
was withdrawn and a wide-ranging 
agreement was stuck on one word. We 
were winning when the dockers struck 
and Keith Joseph said Thatcher was 
ready to concede, before telling him to 
give the dockers whatever they wanted 
to call off their strike. Finally, we were 
winning when Nacods voted to take 
joint action with an 80% ‘yes’ vote and 
Thatcher prepared a surrender deal, 
until the leaders of that union stabbed 
us all in the back. 

So, yes, Jack, on a number of 
occasions we were on the verge of 
winning. Not on our own, but through 
solidarity action of workers refusing 
to cross picket lines, at pits, at ports, 
at power stations, on railway lines, 
at steel works, in transport and much 


else, including worldwide blacking 
action by seafarers, coalminers and 
transport workers. And, of course, the 
unflinching support of a million men 
women and children in the coalfields 
and, especially, the women’s support 
groups. 

I did not say we weren’t abandoned 
by the TUC leadership or the 
leaderships of some key unions and 
some of their members. Why would I 
say that and where did I say that? 

I was an official of the NUM for 
25 years and a member of the area 
executive committee and vice-chair 
of the South Yorkshire NUM panel, 
the elected picket coordinator for 
Doncaster, a member of the Yorkshire 
area strike coordinating committee 
and one of the Orgreave operation 
team. I attended every conference 
and meeting throughout the strike and 
spoke at every one of them on behalf 
of the members. I have painstakingly 
recorded conference decisions, 
resolutions and who voted for what 
when, at branch, area and national 
level. Despite all of that and a lifetime 
in the coal industry in every battle since 
1969 through to 1992-93, Jack Conrad 
has the audacity to say: “Actually, of 
course, comrade Douglass speaks for 
no-one except himself.” 

I spoke throughout that whole 
period of action for the members, on 
mandate from the members, elected 
by the members, and I have recorded 
the facts of all those events that you 
feel confident to challenge us on, based 
upon nothing but raw assumption. My 
“endlessly repeated account”, Jack, 
happens to be the facts. Yes, the scabs 
in Nottingham were a problem - as 
if I didn’t know that - but it wasn’t 
because we didn’t have a ballot. They 
would have worked with or without 
the ballot; they used it as a fig leaf to 
hide their cowardice. If we had held 
a national ballot, it is well recognised 
we would have won it. McGregor had 
already prepared his scab force to carry 
on working despite the result. 

But I was wrong in my letter. I had 
said that, thankfully, the Weekly Worker 
had lost “some of that excruciating, 
self-opinionated leadership arrogance 
you had displayed at that time”. Jack 
has certainly proved me wrong on that 
point, if on nothing of the rest. 

David Douglass 
South Shields 

Read Kautsky 

Your ‘review’ of the Wolf Hall TV 
series was extraordinarily shallow 
(‘Machiavellian manoeuvres in the 
dark’, February 5). It read like a 
bourgeois press review and went over 
too much of the philistine carping 
from the Daily Mail, etc, about 
‘confusing plots’ and ‘too much 
filming by candlelight’ (if correctly 
rubbishing such trivia) and missed 
a major opportunity to draw some 
Marxist understanding from the series. 

As a thoughtful, serious and 
well-acted drama, it does open up 
the chance for a good discussion of 
what is, after all, an account of a 
revolutionary period, the long-drawn- 
out rise of the bourgeoisie as a class 
and its conflicts with the ancient 
feudal order, which culminated in the 
English revolution and the overthrow 
of absolute monarchy (with Charles, 
rather than his wives, losing his head). 
Henry was a balancing act between 
the old barons and the now powerful 
City of London money men. 

Hilary Mantel’s imagining of 
the circumstances usefully points 
to Cromwell as a much more 
complex manifestation than the 
traditional pantomime villain, 
and interestingly emphasises his 
rise from a lower middle class 
background (an early ‘entrepreneur’ 
father), something impossible in the 
previous aristocratically dominated 
feudal period. But it is a long way 


from a materialist analysis, still 
suggesting that events were driven by 
‘characters’ and their motivations, and 
leaving unchallenged the bourgeois, 
subjective, idealist, historical view 
of the great split with Catholicism 
resulting from Henry VIII’s lusts. 

But, as your own usually elevated 
hero, Karl Kautsky, brilliantly 
wrote in the period “when he was 
still a Marxist”, as Lenin put it, “... 
according to this account, England 
would still be Catholic today if 
Henry had been less amorous and 
Anne less coquettish. In reality the 
grounds and even the occasion of the 
separation of the church lay somewhat 
deeper. Many Catholic princes had 
unattractive wives and attractive 
mistresses ... before and after Henry ... 
and many popes pronounced divorces 
when they thought fit. We have to 
inquire whence it came that Henry’s 
divorce gave the impulse to such an 
extensive transformation.” 

He answers with a detailed account 
of the material balance of class forces 
in Europe at the time, and in the 
material changes from the centuries 
before, and especially the rise of the 
Spanish Hapsburg empire, which had 
made the Catholic church its tool - 
itself possible because of a change in 
the degenerated and corrupted social 
and political role of Catholicism, 
as feudal society decayed and the 
money-based capitalist mode of 
production became increasingly 
significant. The key point was that 
being tied to Rome left England under 
a very earthly Spanish, not spiritual 
Catholic, sway. 

But that was only one factor 
in a major shifting of class forces 
and the new mode of production, 
explains Kautsky in a tour de force 
of materialist science, which he 
undertakes in the book Thomas More 
and his Utopia. 

Foreign exploration and the 
opening up of colonialism, new 
scientific understanding, the rising 
power of the banks and of the 
merchant cities (particularly London), 
the great advances of philosophy 
like humanism, driven by the Italian 
capitalist city-states, and much more, 
are all described and form part of the 
explanation for this English upheaval, 
one of the most pivotal moments in 
European history. 

Kautsky brilliantly shows that 
Thomas More, far from being a bitter 
and twisted Catholic reactionary, as 
Mantel portrays him, was a multi¬ 
talented genius who was possibly the 
first ever modem communist thinker, 
hampered and limited by the earliness 
of the capitalist developments around 
him and therefore only able to go so 
far, but nevertheless understanding 
their savage effects. He set out a 
vision of a propertyless society as 
a cure which has many features of 
modem socialist understanding. 

Kautsky contests that Thomas 
More ever had anyone burned at 
the stake, and suggests this was part 
of the calumny of the time when 
More lost favour. He was limited 
also in his religiousness, but again 
this is a material factor reflecting 
the conditions of the time, and his 
Catholicism in fact was of an ‘older 
type’ (before the corrupt selling of 
indulgences, etc) based on the social 
conditions of the former feudal period, 
when the monasteries provided alms 
and labour for the peasantry. This 
was a class which in Tudor times was 
being thrown off the land by rapacious 
new capitalist sheep farming and the 
wool trade. It was becoming the 
first desperate unemployed army of 
vagrants and proletarians and More 
sympathised with them. 

Kautsky himself had his 
limitations too and tragically 
could not understand what Lenin 
did: that the crucial element for 
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achieving socialism is to establish 
the working class in power, through 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. But 
this book is a brilliant exposition of 
Marxist materialist history and, as 
Lenin recommended, should be basic 
reading for all Marxists. 

It certainly helps understand 
the TV series better, and our own 
turmoiled times. 

Don Hoskins 

Economic and Philosophic Science 
Review 

How to vote 

I read with interest the account of the 
discussion at the CPGB AGM of how 
the party should recommend people 
vote in the general and local elections 
in May (‘Planning our interventions’, 
January 29). However, there are 
changes taking place in electoral 
registration, which are likely to have 
the effect of disenfranchising a large 
number of people. 

My personal experience thus far is 
this. I have been very meticulous in 
responding to the mailing that arrives 
around October each year about 
electoral registration at the address 
that I and my husband have occupied 
for 18 years now, and there has been 
no discontinuity in our appearing 
on the electoral register until now. 
Nevertheless, this last time, when 
a confirmation piece of paperwork 
arrived a few weeks ago, only my 
husband’s name appeared. I have 
done what the paperwork told me to 
do on a national website to ensure that 
I am registered, but am still awaiting 
confirmation from my local council’s 
electoral services department that I am 
now on the register again, a fortnight 
later. If I, as a very politically engaged 
person who is very administratively 
obsessive and has been at the same 
address for 18 years, am having this 
problem, what is it like for many 
other people, less engaged politically, 
less administratively savvy and less 
geographically settled? 

I also work in local government 
in another authority. I have had 
informal conversations with staff in 
that electoral services department, 
and gather that they have changed 
the software they use for compiling 
the register three times in the last 
year and are publishing a complete 
hard-copy revised electoral register 
every month, apparently in reaction 
to national changes in rules on how 
the register is compiled. 

I urge all labour movement 
comrades, however you want to vote in 
the upcoming elections (even if it will 
be by adding a box at the bottom of the 
ballot paper and writing next to it: “A 
candidate standing on a truly class- 
independent, working class political 
platform, had one been standing”, as I 
have done recently), to do all they can 
to ensure that they are on the electoral 
register, which may take some furious 
determination. And I urge the CPGB 
to do what it can to highlight this issue 
beyond publishing this letter. 

Having said all this, I look forward 
to a formal recommendation from the 
CPGB on how to vote in the not too 
distant future. 

Tony Rees 
London 

Human Greens 

I’ve been asked who I’ll vote for on 
May 7. 

I’ll not be voting Labour, as 
they are committed to the Tories’ 
£50 billion cuts. I’ll not be voting 
UK Independence Party, whose 
candidate is a multi-millionaire, buy- 
to-let landlord, with 1,000 properties 
in the London area. There will be 
no Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition or Left Unity candidate in 
my constituency. So I will be voting 
for the Green Party candidate. 

The Green Party stands for a 
£10-an-hour minimum wage, the 
abolition of tuition fees and the 
renationalisation of the railways. 


Greens stand for the building of 
500,000 social houses by 2020, 
funded by the abolition of buy-to- 
let landlords’ mortgage interest tax 
relief. They also stand for a royal 
commission to discuss the legalisation 
of cannabis. So I’ll be calling on all 
socialists and young people in my 
constituency to join me in voting for 
Green on May 7. 

I recently attended an open meeting 
of my local Green Party. There were 
10 of us at the meeting. Afterwards 
six of us went for ‘Green’ drinks in 
the bar of a local hotel. This contrasts 
with my local Labour Party, members 
of whom I have asked to go for a drink 
after meetings. On all occasions I 
have been given a cold ‘no thanks’. 
The Greens may be liberals with a 
small ‘I’, but going for ‘Green’ drinks 
shows that they are human. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Witch-hunter 

If Tony Greenstein wants to dabble 
in astrology to divine why many 
intelligent people, including those 
with a long history in the left and 
the labour movement, don’t buy 
his decade-long, vain campaign to 
vilify Gilad Atzmon, I wish him well 
(Letters, February 12). 

He certainly needs help from 
the supernatural, as it is perfectly 
obvious to any rational person with 
any empathy for those brought up in 
a state like Israel why there is a layer 
of anti-racist people of Jewish origin 
who, as part of their deep alienation 
and rejection of Zionism as a Jewish 
racist ideology, have developed 
doubts about the historicity of aspects 
of the Nazi genocide. 

Tony Greenstein joins with the 
worst Zionist hacks in witch-hunting 
these courageous if flawed dissidents. 
Rational people - those not blinded 
by identity politics and chauvinism - 
recognise that this was an inevitable 
result of abuse of the genocide as a 
propaganda weapon to justify ethnic 
cleansing on a scale that is itself 
comparable with Nazism. The case 
for rational debate and sympathetic 
engagement with this militant anti- 
Zionist current is winning out over 
Greenstein’s witch-burning nonsense, 
as shown by Atzmon’s recent 
appearance with George Galloway. 

It is worth noting in this regard 
that, for all its concentrated, 
murderous slaughter, Hitler’s regime 
lasted only 12 years, whereas the 
Israeli dispossession and persecution 
of Arabs is getting on for 70 years 
now, with no end even in sight. To 
Greenstein, however, for all his 
activism around Palestine, this has 
no significance; past Jewish suffering 
takes precedence and disagreements 
about events generations ago matter 
more than views about racist mass 
murder today. 

Tony Greenstein also lies when 
he says that he has never sought to 
no-platform Atzmon, or prevent his 
right to speak or play. In fact, he has 
in the past even gone to the extent of 
threatening with violence those who 
announced an intention to go and hear 
Atzmon, as he did to me on June 9 
2005, in writing on UK Left Network 
Yahoo discussion list, concerning a 
meeting at the Socialist Workers 
Party’s Bookmarks bookshop. 
Greenstein was forced to apologise, 
also publicly, as he suddenly realised 
he had implicitly threatened the SWP 
membership in the same way, which is 
very unwise for obvious reasons. But 
the fact that he made the threat in the 
first place reveals much. 

He has done similar things several 
times more, seeking to get Atzmon’s 
events cancelled, at Brighton in 2008, 
at Bradford in 2012, each time being 
quite prepared to engage in strong- 
arm tactics and the threat of violence 
against those on the left who disagree 
with his witch-burning methods and 
want to engage and debate fraternally 


with Atzmon. This is an attack on 
working class democracy, and any 
communist organisation worth its salt 
would condemn Greenstein. 

Ian Donovan 

Communist Explorations 

Chauvinist 

Tony Greenstein is a Jewish 
chauvinist who wants to label 
as anti-Semitic Gilad Atzmon’s 
implacable antipathy toward the 
Jewish religion. Greenstein’s ultimate 
proof of Atzmon’s anti-Semitism is 
his conviction that the Judaic god is 
odious. Greenstein reasons like those 
Islamist apologists who find proof of 
racism in the expression of specific 
scorn for a particular religion. 
Stephen Diamond 
USA 

No credit 

The government has confirmed that 
its flagship welfare reform, universal 
credit, is being rolled out across the 
country. It has been piloted in Rugby 
for 18 months now, and we have 
increasingly seen that it is simply a way 
of getting as many people off benefits 
as possible to save money, without 
worrying about the consequences 
for the individuals concerned. The 
government itself now accepts that 
the number of households which will 
lose out under the new system has had 
to revised upwards from 2.8 million to 
over three million. 

Universal credit was first outlined 
by work and pensions secretary Iain 
Duncan Smith at the Conservative 
Party annual conference in 2010 as a 
way of reducing benefit expenditure. 
Sadly, this policy has the support 
of both the Liberal Democrats and 
Labour as well. 

Members of Rugby Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition have been 
talking to claimants, as we leaflet 
outside Rugby job centre virtually 
every week, and it is quite clear that 
local people forced onto universal 
credit have suffered increased poverty 
as a result. Either they are forced to 
accept zero-hour contracts at minimum 
wages, or sometimes below, or they are 
‘sanctioned’ for not being able to meet 
the demands being put on them by the 
job centre and are forced to live without 
any money at all for up to a month. 

This happened to a claimant we met 
in January, who had been sanctioned 
before Christmas because he could not 
use a computer in the time available 
at the job centre to apply for jobs, 
and had no computer at home to try 
again - 20% are not on the internet. As 
a result, he spent Christmas in a tent 
on a graveyard in Rugby because his 
landlord threw him out, as he could 
not pay his rent. In another example, 
a mother told us how her son had 
been sanctioned for five months out 
of the last 12 - five months without 
any money. A man in his 30s told us he 
had been sanctioned for three months 
for missing one appointment at Rugby 
job centre by mistake. 

Charities, including the Child 
Poverty Action Group, are also 
concerned, as we are, about the 
decision announced in the autumn 
statement to freeze the work allowance 
for people on universal credit. This will 
mean many will find it harder to make 
work pay. It will harm work incentives 
and hit low-paid families hard. 

The whole purpose of universal 
credit is to cut spending on welfare, 
despite the fact that five people still 
chase every job. Those jobs that do 
exist are often zero-hours contracts, 
whereby workers have to turn up daily 
just to find out whether or not there is 
any work available later that day - and 
they do not get paid when there isn’t 
any. The government is happy - its 
unemployment figures go down and it 
has saved money on benefit payments. 
They simply don’t care about the 
effects any of this has on people. 
Pete McLaren 
Rugby Tusc 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday February 22, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results of the immediate 
process of production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday February 24, 6.30pm: ‘Gift exchange or barter? The origins 
and functions of money’. Speaker: Mark Jamieson. Cock Tavern, 

23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. Talks are free, small donations 
welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org 

The sensory war 1914-2014 

Ends Sunday February 22: Exhibition, Manchester Art Gallery, 
Mosley Street, Manchester M2. The impact of military conflict on the 
body, mind, environment and human senses between 1914 and 2014. 
Organised by Manchester Art Gallery: www.manchestergalleries.org. 

Has capitalism killed fashion? 

Saturday February 21,12 noon to 6pm: Discussion, Cafe 1001, The Old 
Truman Brewery, London El. Part of Alternative London Fashion Week. 
Organised by Brick Lane Debates and War on Want: 
www.facebook.com/events/432981450200249. 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday February 21,10am to 5pm: National conference, TUC 
Congress House, 28 Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Against social-cleansing budget 

Monday February 23, 9am: Protest against UK state budget and its 
regressive measures, 110 Queen’s Walk, London SE1. 

Organised by Radical Housing Network: www.radicalhousingnetwork.org. 

No arms for Israel 

Tuesday February 24, 7pm: Film screening, Passing Clouds, 1 
Richmond Road, Dalston, London E8: The lab, documentary about 
Israeli arms trade. Followed by Q&A. 

Organised by Hackney Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
https://hackneypsc.wordpress.com. 

Greece: a way out? 

Wednesday February 25, 7pm: Meeting, John Smith House, 145/165 
West Regent Street, Glasgow G2: ‘Austerity in Europe and Greece - is 
there a way out?’ Speakers: Hillel Ticktin and Myrto Tsakatika. 
Organised by Greece Solidarity Campaign: http://greecesolidarity.org. 

Exposing immigration myths 

Thursday February 26, 6pm: Public meeting, London Metropolitan 
University, room TM1-83, Tower Building, Holloway Road, London N7. 
Organised by London region UCU: www.ucu.org.uk/londoncommittee. 

Housing and the class struggle 

Saturday February 28,1pm: Public meeting, Red Shed, Vicarage 
Street, Wakefield. Admission free, including a light buffet. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Campaign for Labour Party Democracy 

Saturday February 28,11.30am to 4.30pm: Annual general meeting, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

Organised by CLPD: www.clpd.org.uk. 

Music beats austerity 

Saturday February 28, 7.30pm: Night of radical music to challenge 
cuts and privatisation, Manchester Academy 2, Oxford Road, 
Manchester Ml3. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

999 Convention for the NHS 

Saturday February 28, 11.30am to 5pm: National conference 
against NHS privatisation, Hammersmith Town Hall, King Street, 
London W6. 

Organised by 999 Call for the NHS: www.999callfornhs.org.uk. 

Going through the change 

Tuesday March 3, 7pm: Film, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 
Bishopsgate, London EC2. Made for the National Women Against 
Pit Closures during the 1984-85 strike. Followed by discussion with 
filmmaker Anne-Marie Sweeney andNWAPC speakers. £5. 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

Dismantling racism 

Wednesday March 4, 6pm: Tom Humdall Memorial Lecture, 
lecture theatre CO. 14, John Dalton building, Manchester Metropolitan 
University, All Saints, Oxford Road, Manchester Ml. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Raise the roof for housing 

Saturday March 7,11am to 4.30pm: Conference, Quaker Meeting 
House, 22 School Lane, Liverpool LI. 

Organised by Left Unity: http://leftunity.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LEFT UNITY 


A misjudged Bonapartist initiative 

Jack Conrad urges LU members to protest against leadership violations of our constitution 



are, understandably, desperate to 
support Alexis Tsipras and Yanis 
Varoufakis in their stonewalling 
opposition to the immovable EU 
Commission-European Central 
Bank-International Monetary Fund 
troika. A ray of hope on an otherwise 
gloomy horizon. However, by making 
“defeating the big parties’ consensus 
on cuts” their “central priority”, the 
national officers have categorically 
rejected class politics in favour of the 
eclectic, rainbow politics of alliances 
- crucially with the Green Party. In 
Greece that resulted in the popular- 
frontist coalition with the rightwing 
Independent Greeks (till their MEP, 
Notis Marias, defected, they were part 
of the Conservative and Reformist bloc 
in the EU parliament led by David 
Cameron’s Tories 3 ). 

Left Unity’s officers make a solemn 
“public pledge”. They say: “we will 
support any candidate, whether they 
are from the Greens, the Labour left or 
a smaller party committed to equality, 
who states clearly that they will never 
vote for austerity and whose record 
leads us to believe that they are sincere.” 
On that basis our officers write: “Not 
only will we not be standing against 
these candidates: we will actively 
campaign for them where possible.” 

The ‘Appeal’ is based on a series 
of elemental political misjudgements. 

Strategically, there is the 
wrongheaded assumption that ending 
austerity within capitalism is the main 
task confronting the organised left in 
the European Union. That amounts to 
attempting to “save European capitalism 
from itself’ (Yanis Varoufakis). 4 Only 
once that goal has successfully been 
achieved does socialism appear on the 
agenda. Frankly, a degraded version 
of Eduard Bernstein’s revisionism and 
a recipe for endlessly delaying the 
immanent future. 

Actually, if we want to fulfil 
our immediate programme, 
surely the emphasis must 
be on re-establishing the 
independent politics of 
the working class. In 
other words, Marxist 
politics that logically, in 
their fulfilment, lead to 
the rule of the working 
class, the supersession of 
the market and a society 
based on the principle of 
need. Therefore, at this 
juncture, it is surely vital 


O n February 12 the national 
officers of Left Unity issued 
an unconstitutional ‘Appeal for 
an alliance against austerity’. 1 These 
comrades - Kate Hudson, Andrew 
Burgin, Felicity Dowling, Pete Green, 
Salman Shaheen, Micheline Manson, 
Chris Hurley, Tom Walker, Terry 
Conway and Oliver New - are directly 
elected on an annual basis by a largely 
atomised membership. Voting, it should 
be emphasised, is by email and post (an 
internalisation of the undemocratic 
straitjacket imposed on the trade unions 
by Margaret Thatcher’s government 
during the 1980s). 2 Yet, despite being 
able to claim a unique individual 
mandate, the national officers have 
specific “areas of responsibility” only 
(Left Unity constitution, clause 12a). 
Clearly, then, they have gone far beyond 
any agreed remit, to the point of open 
revolt. In fact, the 10 national officers 
are attempting to foist an altogether 
rightwing orientation on Left Unity by, 
in effect, staging a Bonapartist coup. 

Their statement, prominently 
featured on Left Unity’s website, calls 
for negotiations “with other parties” 
and envisages “uniting around one 
anti-austerity candidate in each 
constituency”. Below the text is a big, 
but lone, ‘Agree’ tick box. In other 
words a referendum without even 
providing a ‘Disagree’ option. The 
result is a dead certainty. The officers 
will get their 100% support. If this is an 
example of what our tops have grandly 
called “doing politics differently”, then, 
obviously, we are collectively making 
a mockery of ourselves in the eyes of 
anyone committed to the basic noons of 
democracy. Sadly Kim Jong-un could 
leam a trick or two from us here. 

Our national officers are 
undoubtedly carried away, intoxicated, 
by the election of the 
(minority) Syriza 
government and 


to combine opposition to austerity 
with working class politics (even in 
the homeopathically diluted form of 
the Labour left, Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition, etc). 

In terms of history, principles, 
financial backers and electoral base, 
the Greens are an almost pure example 
of what constitutes a radical party of the 
petty bourgeoisie in the circumstances 
of the early 21st century. Anti¬ 
corporate? Absolutely. Against Trident, 
Nato and the standing army? For 
peace, international cooperation and a 
popular militia? Yes. Seeking to reverse 
global warming and the degradation 
of nature? Of course. But opposed to 
commodity production, wage-slavery 
and private property? Not at all. These 
historically established relationships go 
unquestioned, are considered perfectly 
natural. No wonder MEP Molly Scott 
Cato is eager to stress that the Green 
Party is the friend of “sustainable, 
future-proofed businesses”. 5 

The Greens say they want to “build 
a society that works for the common 
good, not just the privileged few”. 6 
All very well and apple pie. But, once 
you accept commodity production, 
wage-slavery and private property, it 
is inevitable that monopoly capital, 
the overblown state machine and a 
privileged elite will follow. Within 
every small green capitalist there is a 
big green capitalist just waiting to get 
out. So, while the Greens’ critique of the 
environmental crisis, social inequality 
and zero-hours exploitation has some 
value, the same cannot be said of their 
plans for the future. 

What of their base? Interestingly, 
Andrew Burgin, Left Unity’s treasurer, 
and one of the national officers, has 
posted this on Facebook: 

A look at the Green Party: “Green 
voters are not radically leftwing 
on economic issues, nor are they 
primarily driven by environmental 
concerns,” finds James Dennison. 
Instead, the Greens are the 
natural alternative for disgruntled 
Liberal Democrats - the party’s 
prospective voters appear to be 
of the mainstream centre-left, but 
have become dissatisfied with the 
traditional parties. 7 

Maybe comrade Burgin is trying to 
walk a fine line. On the one hand, he 
wants an anti-austerity alliance with 
the Greens; on the other hand, he does 
not want to dissolve Left Unity into the 
Greens. Whatever his motivation, it is 
clear that Green voters are a long way 
from being socialists. 

Constitution 

Anyway, in their attempt to foist “an 
alliance against austerity” on Left 
Unity, the national officers have clearly 
violated our constitution. Whatever 
its faults, and they are numerous, it 
stipulates that every member is obliged 
to “abide by the democratically decided 
rules and constitution of Left Unity” 
(clause 3b). Surely a requirement 
of membership in any worthwhile 
organisation. 

True, there is provision for the 
national council to organise what is 
called an e-conference on “specific 
single issues or questions” and for 
subsequent voting to be conducted 
via the internet (clause 10b and 10c). 
A horrible idea worthy of dystopian 
science fiction. But the national officers 
are not even doing that. They are not 
proposing an e-conference, which 
would, notionally at least, provide 
space for oppositional viewpoints. 
No, they are in effect holding a public 
referendum, in which not only do they 
get to ask the question, but they are, as 


pointed out above, guaranteed to get a 
100% majority. 

Marxists have traditionally 
promoted representative democracy. In 
other words, we favour the election of 
accountable - ie, recallable - delegates, 
deputies, committee members, etc. Men 
and women who, because they are on 
some level tried, tested and trusted, are 
expected to thoroughly, exhaustively, 
debate and decide policies and any 
higher leadership posts. That was the 
method of the Paris Commune, that 
was the method of the German Social 
Democratic Party and the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party, that 
was the method of the Russia’s soviets, 
Germany’s Rate, Britain’s councils of 
action, Chile’s cordones and Iran’s 
shora. 

So-called ‘direct democracy’ 
inevitably relies on and reinforces 
impoverished thinking and therefore 
favours demagogues. Not surprisingly 
then, Marxists have shown a strong 
aversion to referendums - the 
favourite device of modem dictators 
beginning with Louis Bonaparte. 8 And 
it is, of course, not only Marxists who 
oppose referendums. Even rightwing 
Labourites have condemned them as 
alien to the spirit of parliamentary and 
party politics. 9 

Thankfully, however, there is no 
provision for Left Unity’s national 
officers to call an internal membership 
referendum. Indeed the constitution is 
perfectly clear. Principles and overall 
political direction are decided by our 
annual conference. Between these ‘one 
member, one vote’ gatherings there is 
the 70-strong national council. It is 
vested with the power to decide on 
policy matters. 

The much smaller executive 
committee is expected to provide 
nothing more than “the day-to-day 
running of the party” (clause 12a). 
As for the national officers, they 
are “responsible for implementing 
the decisions of national/special 
conferences and the national council” 
(clause 12a). No more. No less. 

Left Unity’s last national conference, 
in November 2014, not only accepted 
an amendment which, rightly, rejected 
calls for closer collaboration with 
Tusc, but “overwhelmingly rejected” 
moves to “extend cooperation to the 
Greens”. 10 On each occasion the 
Communist Platform voted as a bloc 
for the winning side of the argument. 
So we remember it well. And, suffice 
to say, “national conferences of Left 
Unity are the supreme policy-making 
body” of the organisation (clause 9a). 

Under fire from indignant NC 
members and branches, the officers 
are citing the September 2014 national 
council (that is, a meeting which 
took place two months prior to the 
“supreme” national conference). 
However, according to any serious 
reading, the September 2014 ‘General 
election strategy’, as agreed by the 
NC, fails to support the national 
officers’ ‘Appeal’. Even if it did, the 
last national conference definitely takes 
constitutional precedence. 

Delayed 

Anyway, when it comes to the May 
7 general election, the NC, back in 
September 2014, agreed: (1) to stand in 
constituencies where we have a “strong 
local identity”; (2) to “avoid standing 
in Labour/Conservative marginals; 
(3) to seek to “avoid standing against 
anyone who publicly commits to 
neither support nor implement a cuts 
programme”; (4) to stand in “primarily 
working class constituencies and where 
there are low voter turnouts”; (5) that 
the £500 deposit needed to stand a 
candidate was prohibitive; (6) to aim 


for around a “dozen candidates”; (7) 
to “avoid clashes with other parties 
of the left” (Tusc, Class War, Respect, 
the Communist Party of Britain, the 
National Health Action Party and the 
Socialist Labour Party were named); 
(8) to aim for “discussion with these 
parties, including the Green Party”, 
to ensure that “we are not just one of 
a long list of left parties on the ballot 
paper”. 11 

Nothing about publicly pledging 
“support” for Green candidates, nothing 
about an “anti-austerity alliance”. 

If our national officers had sought 
to put a motion - eg, ‘in light of new 
developments’ - to the NC, that would 
be constitutionally permissible, though 
not politically acceptable to us in the 
Communist Platform. But, instead, 
they (cynically?) delayed the national 
council meeting scheduled for February 
14. And the agenda of the February 28 
NC meeting is to be entirely devoted 
to motions that fell off the overstuffed 
national conference timetable. So, 
presumably, the ‘Appeal’ is designed 
to achieve a publicly approved fa it 
accompli to be presented to the 
following, March 14, NC meeting. Part 
established practice, part ultimatum. 
What to do? 

Firstly, the Communist Platform 
urges Left Unity committees, regions, 
branches, caucuses and sections to 
pass this resolution (unanimously 
agreed by Lewisham and Greenwich 
on February 12 2015): 

This meeting is appalled by the 
‘Appeal for an alliance against 
austerity’ statement from Left 
Unity national officers, which goes 
beyond conference and national 
council decisions. It advocates an 
electoral arrangement with parties 
or groups that, by implication, 
are not working class. Left Unity 
should support all working class 
candidates who agree to oppose all 
cuts to services, and try to ensure 
that no such candidates stand 
against each other. 

Secondly, in the spirit of openness, 
we must demand to know how 
our national officers voted on the 
‘Appeal’. Was there a majority? Was 
there a dissenting minority? Who 
was in the majority? Who was in the 
minority? 

The election of national officers is 
just a month away. Left Unity members 
would therefore be well advised to 
support the constitutional minority (if 
it exists). The rest - the unconstitutional 
majority - surely deserve no support. 
Till they show their commitment to 
elementary democracy they should be 
relegated to the ranks • 

Notes 

1. For full text see http://leftunity.org/appeal-for- 
an-alliance-against-austerity. 

2. See J Conrad, ‘Not fit for purpose’ Weekly 
Worker January 15 2015. 

3. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/European_ 
Conservatives_and_Reformists#Membership. 

4. http://yanisvaroufakis.eu/2013/12/10/confes- 
sions-of-an-erratic-marxist-in-the-midst-of-a- 
repugnant-european-crisis/#_edn2. 

5. www.businessgreen.com/bg/opinion/2394937/ 
the-circular-economy-needs-saving-from-the- 
corporate-dinosaurs. 

6. http://greenparty.org.uk/values. 

7. Retrieved February 17 2005. 

8. See B Lewis, ‘Referenda and direct democracy’ 
Weekly Worker September 18 2014. 

9. Clement Attlee famously rejected Winston 
Churchill’s May 1945 call for a referendum on 
continuing the wartime coalition till after the 
defeat of Japan: “I could not consent to the intro¬ 
duction into our national life of a device so alien 
to all our traditions as the referendum, which only 
too often has been the instrument of fascism and 
Nazism,” said Attlee (quoted in V Bogdanor The 
people and the party system Cambridge 1981, 
p35). 

10. P Manson, ‘Safe spaces checked, gains de¬ 
fended’ Weekly Worker November 20 2014. 

11. Statement issued February 13 2015. 
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The new normal 

As Denmark becomes the latest staging ground for Islamist atrocities, Paul Demarty asks how the left 
can confront the growth of religious reaction 



Copenhagen: more repression will follow 


T here are many stories that can be 
told about last weekend’s shootings 
in Copenhagen, of which the most 
plainly obvious is that it was a copycat 
attack, inspired by killing sprees in Paris 
last month. 

Though the motives of the suspect, 
Omar El-Hussein, are still the subject 
of fevered speculation, it would be 
a quite remarkable coincidence if he 
had dreamed up the scheme entirely 
independently of Amedy Coulibaly 
and Said and Cherif Kouachi. Like the 
admittedly much more efficient Paris 
gunmen, El-Hussein selected as his 
targets blasphemous artists and Jews, 
carried out his assaults with automatic 
weapons, and chose a martyr’s death by 
forcing a shootout with police. 

El-Hussein began his rampage at 
a cafe hosting a symposium on free 
speech and blasphemy, to mark 25 
years since the Iranian clerisy’s death 
sentence against Salman Rushdie. The 
event saw many militantly irreligious 
types discussing, in part, the atmosphere 
in the wake of the Kouachi brothers’ 
massacre of Charlie Hebdo cartoonists. 
A Femen activist was speaking when 
the gunfire began. Film director Finn 
Norgaard had stepped outside, and was 
killed immediately. 

The most attractive target was 
probably Lars Vilks, a Swedish artist 
who attracted controversy some years 
ago for his portraits of Mohammed as 
a human head on a dog’s body. He has 
been the object of bungled assassination 
plots originating as far afield as Ireland 
and the United States, and lives under 
the protection of the Danish security 
services, promoting his and others’ 
freedom to blaspheme. (A foundation in 
his name awarded Stephane Charbonnier, 
the late Charlie Hebdo editor, a ‘freedom 
prize’ last year.) A1 Qa’eda offered a 
bounty of $100,000 for his murder; 
Islamic State recently upped the bidding 
to $150,000. Apparently the noble cause 
alone is not reward enough. 

El-Hussein fled, and travelled 


by stolen car and taxi to his home 
neighbourhood (two men were later 
arrested for abetting his attempts to 
dispose of weapons and evidence), 
before showing up at an east Copenhagen 
synagogue after midnight, still open for 
a young woman’s bat mitzvah. Another 
shootout ensued, with several injuries 
and the death of a volunteer security 
guard. Eventually, cornered in his flat 
the next day, he opened fire on police 
and was shot dead. 

Tensions 

If the inspiration for El-Hussein’s 
rampage is pretty plain, the broader 
consonances between his case and 
that of the French gunmen are more 
significant. While he was a young 
man, with no apparent history of 
Islamist activism - as opposed to the 
hardened j ihadis who conducted the 
Paris attacks with military precision - 
he appears like them to have become 
radicalised in prison, and the wider 
social background is similar. 

El-Hussein lived on a deprived 
estate in the north-west of the city, 
described by one anonymous resident as 
a place where “foreign-origin families 
have all been lumped together ... by 
politicians” {The Guardian February 
16). His biography - failure to complete 
school, apparent activity with hash¬ 
dealing gangs, and prison sentences 
- sounds like that of many dislocated 
migrant youth across Europe. 

Tensions over immigration are 
running high in Denmark, and anti- 
Islamic sentiment along with it. The 
third largest parliamentary fraction 
belongs to the far-right People’s Party. 
With such tension, unsurprisingly, comes 
the attraction of radical Islam. At least 
100 Danes have made their way to 
the Middle East to fight for Islamist 
insurgent groups, one of the highest per 
capita figures in Europe. Demnark is 
also, naturally, in the sights of Islamist 
militants for the publication of cartoons 
of Mohammed in the rightwing 


daily Jyllands Posten in 2006. 

The rising tide of reaction against 
put-upon migrant communities, and the 
counter-reaction of disaffected youth, 
is one ingredient in the Islamist mix, of 
course. The more important one by far is 
the calamity wrought in the Middle East 
by US imperialism in the first instance. 
Groups such as al Qa’eda in the Arabian 
Peninsula (which had the allegiance of 
the Paris gunmen) and, more infamously 
in recent times, IS, have thrived in the 
chaos that followed first the Iraq war, 
then the west’s support of anti-Assad 
guerrillas (overwhelmingly Islamist) in 
Syria, the failure of the Libyan state after 
the overthrow of Gaddafi, and so on. 

Unlike your run-of-the-mill radical 
imam in Paris, London or Copenhagen, 
the likes of IS can ‘prove it all night’: 
they have the glamour of bloody 
intransigence and improbable military 
success about them. They have proven 
themselves able to exploit the nihilism 
that grows on the imperialist home 
front - with the financial aid, bizarrely, 
of imperialist allies in the Middle East 
(Saudi Arabia and Qatar, primarily). 

The violent convulsions of 
declining American power, coupled 
with the global collapse of the left after 
1991, have produced a very modem 
form of ultra-reaction, which may not 
be able to defeat the marine corps in a 
straight fight, but can inspire atrocities 
in European capitals: IS even has a 
‘social media strategy’, which is the 
envy of advertising agencies from New 
York to Berlin. 

After the smoke cleared, the vulgar 
opportunists lined up to make political 
capital out of the attacks. For the 
People’s Party, naturally, the answer 
is a clampdown on ‘hate speech’. In 
this regard, however, the prize goes to 
Binyamin Netanyahu, who again seemed 
almost indecently keen to spin this into a 
reason for Jews to move to Israel. When 
it comes to brazen exploitation of anti- 
Semitic violence, you cannot beat an 
Israeli prime minister. 


No doubt we will hear a further 
chorus from our own cops, Tories and 
spooks, demanding more powers, more 
clampdowns and more impunity, as if 
somehow the House of Commons can 
pass a law that gives MI5 the power to 
read everyone’s mind at once. What else 
can prevent a recently radicalised and 
determined individual from springing an 
assault of this nature on a lightly guarded 
public location? 

War is hell 

On the opposite end of the stupidity 
spectrum, we find the usual suspects. 
Thus, inevitably, we turn to the Socialist 
Workers Party, of whose coverage of 
the Charlie Hebdo massacre the best 
that can be said is that it stopped short 
of saying that the victims had it coming. 
For a moment, perusing the contents of 
the latest issue of Socialist Worker, I 
wondered if - this time around - they had 
decided that discretion was the better 
part of ‘anti-racist’ valour, and simply 
decided not to mention it at all, instead 
stuffing the running order with plugs 
for the (wait for it) “really important” 
anti-racist demonstration on March 21 
(diaries out, comrades!). 

Eventually, a careful search dredged 
up, firstly, one parenthetical reference in 
an article on the Chapel Hill shootings 
in North Carolina, where Craig Hicks 
- according to some media reports, 
apparently some kind of deranged 
Dawkinsite - has murdered several 
Muslims. The refusal to treat Hicks 
immediately as a terrorist proves the 
hypocrisy of the west, goes the logic - 
“If the killer had been Muslim and the 
victims white it would have quickly 
been deemed a terrorist attack.” Of the 
Copenhagen shooting, it is noted that ‘ ‘one 
victim was killed outside a synagogue 
and another in a cultural centre which 
was holding a ‘debate’ on Islam and free 
speech” -1 quote this only to highlight 
the scare-quotes (and the coyness about 
El-Hussein’s anti-Semitic motives). 

Socialist Worker's, ironically named 


‘What we think’ leader column looks 
initially more promising: “Politicians 
and the media want to use last week’s 
killings in Copenhagen to ramp up 
Islamophobia, extend repressive 
powers and justify imperialist war,” 
it begins. “We must not allow this.” 
Indeed, we must not! 

Unfortunately, none of the rest 
of the article sees fit to mention the 
Copenhagen attacks. Instead, we get a 
Middle Eastern tour of bloody chaos, 
another reminder that imperialist war 
is bad, and ... er ... that’s it. Socialist 
Worker's sum total contribution to our 
knowledge of this event is to point out 
that western leaders are hypocrites and 
war is hell (February 17). In other news, 
the pope shits in the Vatican. 

The blind spot is painfully 
obvious: having chased mindlessly 
after spontaneity for decades on end, 
the notion that the ‘spontaneous’ 
reaction of sections of the oppressed 
to their deleterious condition could be 
profoundly reactionary causes a painful 
cognitive dissonance - the only way out 
is to try, in vain, to scream over everyone 
else, about how racism and war are bad 
things. To do otherwise would be to 
acknowledge that merely turning people 
out on enough anti-racist demonstrations 
in itself has no transformative effect on 
their consciousness. 

None of this means that the sort of 
persistent ridicule levelled at religious 
believers by the likes of Charlie Hebdo is 
any more successful. Indeed, it plainly 
is not - and the proof of this is not so 
much the bloody assault of the Kouachi 
brothers, but that the Front National is on 
the march, the French left is more or less 
in disarray, and the condition of those in 
the banlieues is deteriorating. 

When the left is strong, people’s 
standard of life materially and culturally 
tends to improve: this or that attack from 
a boss or landlord is more likely to be 
repelled, leaving a more stable existence 
more amenable to political organisation 
and consciousness. When we are weak, 
the opposite happens; and, as people 
fall off the lower rungs, they become 
atomised. The spiritual community 
of religion is thereby an attractive 
palliative: the “opium of the people”. In 
a very few cases, this process produces 
terrorist fanatics. 

The right to mock religious practices 
is indispensible: it is, after all, the same 
right that we enjoy when we castigate a 
Netanyahu or David Cameron. On top of 
that, communists have a duty to combat 
irrationality, superstition and mumbo- 
jumbo in all its forms. We cannot do 
so, obviously, if we shrink from 
criticising a religious ideology at all 
in the name of anti-racism, as Socialist 
Worker does. We are also quite unlikely 
to be successful, however, if we lean too 
heavily on mockery. 

Free speech has to be for something: 
for us, it is a weapon we employ, among 
other things, to turn the attention of the 
religious from the life eternal in Paradise 
to the transformation of life on earth. 
This task is most urgent in the case of 
the exploited and oppressed masses; 
the appeal of radical Islam is one aspect 
of this problem, but we could equally 
mention the multiplication of evangelical 
churches - some very dodgy operations 
indeed - among poor black communities 
in London. Neither patronising such 
people with anti-racist platitudes nor 
lampooning them with cartoons is likely 
to be sufficient to break the power of the 
pastors and imams over them • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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GREECE_ 

The debt is illegitimate 

Yassamine Mather looks at the background to the Greek crisis 



Yanis Varoufakis: many possible moves 


M onday February 16 was 
labelled a crunch day in the 
battle between Greece and 
its creditors, as finance ministers 
gathered in Brussels, Germany 
and France reiterated the troika’s 
position of insisting that Greece 
sticks to the current terms of the 
bailout programme. While the 
dispute continues and the mass 
media speculate on ‘who will blink 
first’, it is worth spending some time 
understanding how this debt was 
accumulated and consider ways of 
challenging its legitimacy. 

According to the BBC online 
explanation of the euro zone crisis, 

Greece was living beyond its 
means even before it joined the 
euro. After it adopted the single 
currency, public spending soared. 
Public-sector wages, for example, 
rose 50% between 1999 and 2007 
- far faster than in most other euro 
zone countries. The government 
also ran up big debts paying for the 
2004 Athens Olympics. When the 
global financial downturn hit - and 
Greece’s hidden borrowings came to 
light - the country was ill-prepared 
to cope. Debt levels reached the 
point where the country was no 
longer able to repay its loans, and 
was forced to ask for help from its 
European partners and the IMF in 
the form of massive loans. 1 

There are a number of obvious 
mistakes in this supposedly ‘neutral’ 
assessment by the BBC, yet this kind 
of ‘analysis’ forms the basis of the 
establishment and media consensus. 

In 2010 the EU instructed Greece 
to cut public-sector wages and 
improve tax collection. Flowever, 
Greece’s economic problems have 
nothing to do with “public-sector 
wages”. If you add up the entire 
state expenditure on public-sector 
pay since the turn of the century, it 
will be a tiny fraction of government 
expenditure. According to Thanasis 
Maniatis, associate professor in 
economics at Athens University, 

Greek labour - defined as persons 
who earn or earned their livelihood 
from the sale of their labour-power, 
whether currently active or retired, 
together with their dependents - is 
a net creditor to the Greek state. In 
other words, when you factor in 
all the income and benefit flows 
and discount all the tax flows, the 
working class give more to the 
state than they receive ... Greece 
spent 19.3% on social expenditure 
in 2000 and 23.5% in 2011. The 
equivalent figures for Germany are 
22.1% and 26.2%. The EU average 
in 2011 was 24.9%. 2 

According to the Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, during the period 
2000-13 the average Greek worked 
roughly 500 hours more per year than 
the average German, and about 400 
hours per year more than the average 
Briton. 

One should look elsewhere for 
the reasons behind Greece’s financial 
crisis. We can say with confidence that 
welfare provisions, public-sector pay, 
a ‘lazy’ workforce, etc are definitely 
not on the list of causes. Of course, 
the lie has had its consequences and 
in the last few years successive Greek 
governments have made dramatic 
cuts in public expenditure as well 
as in pay and pensions, while state 
welfare spending has been slashed, 
causing poverty, homelessness, mass 


unemployment and emigration. 

Black economy 
and arms 

Bourgeois economists agree that the 
underground economy is growing in 
most advanced capitalist countries 
and this is happening to such an 
extent that at times it plays a crucial 
role, including in the major capitalist 
economies. Yet, when it comes to 
Greece, we are told the country’s black 
economy is another major source of 
all its problems. No doubt it is true 
that the black economy in Greece 
accounts for a higher percentage of 
GDP than in other European countries. 
The economic crisis, and lack of job 
security, has led to an increase in 
self-employment, whose proportion 
is higher in Greece (31.9%) and Italy 
(23.4%) than in other EU countries 
(average of 15%). Flowever, Greece’s 
higher share of self-employed is 
directly related to the size of its 
agricultural sector and the number 
working in rural areas. 

In 2011, professor Friedrich 
Schneider of Linz University estimated 
that “in 2010 the Greek black economy 
was worth 25.5% of GDP (compared to 
10.7% in the UK, 13.9% in Germany, 
19.4% in Spain and 21.8% in Italy)”. 3 
Clearly, while the black economy plays 
a more significant role in countries 
facing economic crises, the role of this 
sector in the current crisis in Greece 
and other euro zone countries should 
not be exaggerated. 

In addition to ‘public-sector pay’, 
the likes of the Financial Times and 
the Wall Street Journal are very good 
at reminding us of ‘corruption and tax- 
dodging’ amongst Greek capitalists, 
and no doubt there is a lot of truth in 
this: the shipping magnates (whose 
industry has apparently paid no tax 
since before World War II), the owners 
of energy and construction groups 
who have bought up football clubs, 
newspapers, broadcasting channels 
... Flowever, one should always be 
wary of attempts by mainstream 
north European media to present 
south European and third-world 
capitalists as the only bad apples in 
an otherwise perfect cart - those honest 
west European and American bankers, 
financiers and industrialists are mostly 
beyond criticism. 


As the FISBC scandal showed last 
week, nothing can be further from the 
truth. British capitalists constantly 
seek and obtain (sometimes official) 
advice on how to avoid paying 
taxes - all banks are involved in 
such practises. The Channel Islands 
may be renowned as tax havens, but 
everyone in the financial sector knows 
(although very few admit) that the City 
of London has become a much less 
talked about, yet very profitable, haven 
for non-domiciled tax exiles, including 
Greek oligarchs. Newspapers that keep 
complaining about the corruption of 
Greek oligarchs cannot be taken 
seriously when they fail to mention 
the role of the C ity of London, amongst 
others, in all this. 

One of Greece’s most expensive 
outgoings is the interest on its debt. 
The country pays twice as much as the 
EU average on the servicing of debt 
- a debt which, according to Global 
Research Canada, was “incurred not 
to pay for relatively high levels of 
expenditure, but to cover for relatively 
low levels of revenue”. 4 In addition, 
successive Greek governments have 
spent colossal amounts on military 
expenditure, and the country has the 
highest levels of defence spending 
(as a percentage of GDP) of any Nato 
member except the United States. 
Most Greek defence contracts are with 
the USA, but over the last 10 years 
France and Germany have done their 
best to link loans to successive Greek 
governments with contracts for military 
expenditure with their respective arms 
and electronics industries. 

Of the Greek government’s current 
debt of €323 billion, the euro zone is 
owed 60%, the International Monetary 
Fund 10%, the European Central 
Bank 6%, and other banks 5%. The 
remainder is accounted for by bonds 
and other small loans. 5 A good slice of 
this debt is made up of loans taken out 
to pay interest on previous borrowing 
and I have already pointed to the role 
of western governments in linking 
loans to military expenditure. The 
new Greek government could well 
challenge their legitimacy on the basis 
that the money was immediately spent 
on such contracts, as well as pointing to 
the payback to corrupt Greek officials 
and ministers. 

Throughout the last decade of 
economic crisis, Greece has been a 


major customer of German and French 
arms exporters. In 2012 Greece was 
the world’s 10th biggest importer of 
conventional weapons - a drop from 
the position it held between 2002 to 
2006, when it was the fourth largest. In 
2011 the Pasok defence minister, Akis 
Tsochatzopoulos, was charged with 
accepting various bribes from German 
companies. Yiannis Panagopoulos, head 
of the Greek trade union confederation, 
GSEE, is well known for challenging 
Angela Merkel on this issue. In a visit 
to Berlin, when the German chancellor 
was meeting European trade unionists, 
he asked Merkel why Greece had so 
many weapons contracts with Gennany, 
when it obviously could not afford such 
deals and was slashing wages and 
pensions. According to Panagopoulos, 
Merkel replied: “But we never asked 
you to spend so much of your GDP on 
defence.” 6 

According to Syriza MP Dimitrios 
Papadimoulis: 

If there is one country that has 
benefited from the huge amounts 
Greece spends on defence it is 
Germany ... Just under 15% of 
Germany’s total arms exports are 
made to Greece, its biggest market 
in Europe. Greece has paid over €2 
billion for submarines that proved to 
be faulty and which it doesn’t even 
need ... It owes another €1 billion 
as part of the deal. That’s three 
times the amount Athens was asked 
to make in additional pension cuts 
to secure its latest EU aid package. 7 

It is common knowledge that no 
area has contributed as heavily to 
the country’s debt mountain as arms 
expenditure. Flad Greek defence 
spending been at a level similar to 
other EU states over the last 10 years, 
it is estimated it would have made a 
saving of €150 billion - in other words, 
more than Athens had to pay for its 
last bailout. In 2010, when alarm bells 
were already ringing about Greece’s 
economic crisis, major European 
countries continued to sell aircraft, 
tanks, artillery and submarines to 
the Greek military. In other words, 
EU bailout funds were in large part 
needed to pay for lucrative deals with 
the French and German arms industry. 
During the 2011 negotiations over a 
bailout, France and Gennany told the 
Greek government that all existing 
arms contracts must be honoured. 

Greece has been involved in dubious 
‘swaps’ in order to reduce its debt as a 
proportion of gross domestic product 
- it must not exceed 60% for euro 
zone member-states. According to 
Goldman Sachs London spokesperson 
Fiona Laffan, “The swaps were one of 
several techniques that many European 
governments used to meet the tenns of 
the [Maastricht] treaty.” 8 

However, successive Greek 
governments failed to meet the 60% 
requirement, and the only way they 
could adhere to the three percent 
ceiling for budget deficits was through 
false accounting - some high military 
expenditures were omitted and others 
concealed. According to Der Spiegel, 
“In truth, the deficit each year has been 
far greater than the three percent limit. 
In 2009, it exploded to over 12%.” 9 

Default? 

In December 2008, Ecuadorean 
president Rafael Correa halted 
payments on foreign bonds he called 
“illegal” and “illegitimate”, putting 
the South American country in default. 
The Ecuadorean government refused to 
make a $30.6 million interest payment. 
The jury is still out on the long-term 


effects of Ecuador’s debt default, but 
in the short term the country managed 
to buy back a substantial part of its 
debt at a lower rate. According to Hans 
Humes of Greylock Capital, it was a 
spectacularly successful strategy - “one 
of the most elegant restructurings that 
I’ve seen”. 10 

Ecuador is considered a serial 
defaulter for having taken similar steps 
in the 1980s and 90s, but it is not the 
only country to have defaulted in recent 
years. For all the denials of president 
Cristina Fernandez de Kirchner, 
Argentina defaulted on its sovereign 
debt for the second time in 13 years 
in August 2014. While a majority of 
Argentina’s creditors accepted a vastly 
reduced payout, or ‘haircut’, on their 
bonds when the external debt was 
‘restructured’ in 2005 and again in 
2010, a minority of ‘holdouts’ made no 
such agreement. Rating agencies duly 
downgraded the country’s economy 
to a status of “partial”, “technical”, 
“restricted” or “selective” default. 
Argentina, like Greece, was already 
labelled an economic disaster, but the 
Buenos Aires index remains stable 
and the world has not come to an end. 
Argentina survived by printing more 
money to stay afloat and maintain a 
public-spending programme. 

Of course, Greece is not Argentina 
- it will not be able to print more euros, 
obviously. Furthermore, for the troika 
the main issue is not Greece itself, but 
the precedent any such default would 
set for Spain, Portugal Italy, Ireland ... 

Ironically, however, Greece might 
have a reluctant ally in the United 
States. Soon after the breakdown of 
talks between Greece and the EU on 
February 16, US stock futures fell 
0.4% (Japan’s Nikkei share average 
shed 0.1%). US Safe Haven bond 
yields fell 1.6 basis points to a fraction 
over two percent - Safe Haven bonds 
are investments that are expected to 
retain or increase their value in times 
of market turbulence and they play an 
important part for investors, as they 
limit exposure to losses during market 
downturns. All this reflects fears that 
economic stagnation in the euro zone 
will have severe consequences for the 
world economy. 

The US is keen to avoid a major 
economic crisis and its treasury 
officials have begun questioning 
German-style European austerity. 
The US is also concerned that failure 
to reach an agreement with the 
Syriza government might lead to a 
rapprochement between Athens and 
Moscow, so there can be no doubt that 
America is quietly urging Germany 
and France to look for a settlement. 

The stakes are high and no-one 
at this stage can predict how far the 
troika will go to enforce debt payment. 
However, Syriza looks likely to 
continue challenging its legitimacy. 
This issue is not just about Greece: it has 
repercussions for dozens of peripheral 
countries in Europe and beyond • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.bbc.co.uk/news/business-13798000. 

2. www.globalresearch.ca/the-greek-economic- 
crisis-the-social-impacts-of-austerity-debunking- 
the-myths/5431010. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. See www.bbc.co.uk/news/business-30988166. 

6. See The Guardian April 19 2012. 

7. Ibid. 

8. www.bloomberg.com/news/articles/2012-03-06/ 
goldman-secret-greece-loan-shows-two-sinners- 
as-client-unravels. 

9. www. spiegel. de/international/europe/greek- 
debt-crisis-how-goldman-sachs-helped-greece-to- 
mask-its-true-debt-a-676634.html. 

10. http://blogs.reuters.com/felix-salm- 
on/2009/05/29/lessons-from-ecuadors-bond-default. 
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Dodgy bankers, dodgy clients 

Under both the Tories and New Labour, Britain became one vast tax haven - a playground for the super¬ 
rich. Eddie Ford looks at the HSBC scandal 



O ver the last few weeks we have 
had a fascinating insight into 
how the other half lives - or, 
perhaps a bit more accurately, how 
the other 1,000 conduct their dubious 
financial arrangements. Thanks to 
the leaked and voluminous ‘HSBC 
files’ published in The Guardian and 
elsewhere, we now know in great 
detail about how the Swiss arm of the 
world’s second largest bank, HSBC, 
effectively aided and abetted wealthy 
clients in evading taxes. 

Thus we read in the leaked files 
that HSBC Private Bank (Suisse) 
SA operated like a “cash machine” 
for the super-wealthy. They would 
travel in person to Switzerland, 
as opposed to wiring or digitally 
transferring the money, so as to take 
out vast amounts of cash in sterling or 
whatever denomination they fancied 
- sometimes requiring suitcases just 
to carry the stuff around, which, of 
course, the bank would conveniently 
supply. In other words, they wanted 
to hide from the UK tax authorities 
that they had a Swiss bank account. 
Now why would you want to do that? 
Particularly notorious, or typical, 
was the example of the US surgeon, 
Andrew Silva, who admitted in 2010 
that Suisse gave him “bricks” of notes 
amounting to $100,000 to secretly 
post home in a series of envelopes. 
According to court papers, the bank 
told its client not to wire money 
because that would “create a trail for 
US authorities” - undoubtedly true. 
Similarly, in 2013, Vaibhav Dahake, 
a New Jersey businessman, admitted 
HSBC bankers advised him not to 
bring in more than $10,000 in illegal 
funds on any one occasion, but rather 
to “stay below the radar”. 

Anyhow, the entire story was 
kicked off by the Monaco-born Herve 
Falciani, an IT expert and Suisse 
employee between 2001 and 2008. If 
we are to believe his own account, in 
2006 he realised that the way data was 
managed at the bank “fostered” tax 
evasion and 


proposed an alternative system - 
which was flatly rejected by the Suisse 
bosses. He then copied some 60,000 
files pertaining to 130,000 clients 
possibly involved in tax avoidance and 
money laundering - including 3,600 
British-based individuals. Naturally, 
many of these people were prominent 
figures in business, film, music, sport, 
various royals and so on. 

According to the Financial 
Times (whose version of events has 
to be treated with a slight pinch of 
salt, given its ordinate fondness for 
the super-wealthy - like oligarchs 
that have fallen out with Vladimir 
Putin), Falciani subsequently flew 
to Lebanon in early 2008 and tried 
to flog this data to numerous third 
parties (a former Suisse colleague of 
his, Georgina Mikhael, even claims 
that he “confessed” to her that the only 
reason he joined HSBC was to obtain 
‘ sensitive ’ client information). Adding 
to the drama, Falciani also alleges he 
was “kidnapped” by Mossad agents in 
Geneva that were seeking information 
about Lebanese clients and banks with 
ties to Hezbollah. 

Returning from Lebanon to 
France, he passed on the HSBC files 
to Christine Lagarde, then French 
minister of finance and now the 
managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund - forming the basis for 
the now near legendary ‘Lagarde list’ 
of Greek oligarchs, business persons 
and politicians stashing their millions 
in Switzerland to avoid paying taxes 
(which the Athens government 
somehow failed to investigate). In 
turn, Lagarde sent the information to 
selected governments, whose citizens 
were on the list - including the British 
in May 2010. Falciani also says that 
at this point he fled to Spain on the 
“advice” of the US government, 
because “it would be easy for someone 
to pay” to have him killed whilst he 
was living in France. 

Currently, there is an arrest 
warrant against him in Switzerland 
for “industrial espionage” and 
“stealing” information from Suisse’s 
Geneva offices - that is, violating 
the country’s notorious bank secrecy 
laws. Falciani now lives in 
France under a government 
witness protection scheme. 
Interestingly enough, he 
headed the electoral 
list for the Spanish 
Citizen Network X 
Party in last 
year’s European 
and 

in February 
announced 
he will 
collaborate 
with 


Podemos to draft measures against 
tax evasion for the party’s political 
programme. Maybe we will hear more 
of him in the future. 

Temptation 

We all know the gist from here. 
The British government did next 
to nothing with the information 
provided by the French authorities 

- prosecuting only one person and 
doing out-of-court deals with others 
on the grounds that this was the “most 
efficient” way of handling the affair 

- apparently criminal prosecutions 
could not be undertaken on the back 
of the leaked Swiss files alone. In the 
end, a fairly pitiful £135 million was 
collected by Her Majesty’s Revenue 
and Customs. Trying to save some 
face, financial secretary David Gauke 
told parliament that HMRC was now 
“reaping” nearly a third more from 
Britain’s wealthiest than happened 
under Labour and had brought in £2 
billion in previously unpaid taxes 
from Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 
To show the Tories’ determination to 
combat such practices he added that 
the “maximum penalty” for secreting 
money in tax havens is now 200% of 
the total evaded. 

Far more damaging for the Tories 
and the establishment in general, of 
course, was the fact that Lord Stephen 
Green - also an ordained prebendary 
minister 1 - was chief executive/ 
chairman of HSBC on £25 million 
a year for the period in question. Yet 
he knew nothing, it seems, about the 
mass, systematic tax avoidance going 
on under his watch. Very strange, 
especially when you consider that 
he was actually chairman of Suisse 
for a certain time - was he asleep? 
Even more curiously perhaps, David 
Cameron made him a life peer and 
minister for trade between 2011 and 
2013 despite having Falciani’s HSBC 
files since 2010 (he was an “excellent” 
minister, we are told). Unsurprisingly, 
given the stink, Lord Green resigned 
from his position as chairman of the 
banking lobby group, City UK - he 
obviously jumped before he was 
pushed, and “god’s banker” is now a 
virtual pariah. 

However, it is worth noting that 
the Church of England is standing by 
their man - even though it is trying 
to position itself as a natural friend 
of the poor, calling for a “fresh moral 
vision” in politics in the run-up to the 
general election. One insider said the 
church felt the need to counter the “sex 
appeal” of ‘anti-politicians’ such as 
Russell Brand, but predictably some 
Tories have denounced the church’s 
latest “leftwing” turn. 2 Nevertheless, 
the C of E insists that Green himself is 
entirely upstanding and honest. 

Maybe he is, in his own strange 
way. After all, it appears that he has 
given most of his bonuses away 
to the church in order to train 
vicars - which must amount 
to a not so small fortune. 
Then again, some have 
complained bitterly 
about his training 
rogramme, 
saying it had 
almost no 
p i r i t u a 1 
content - 
was he 


importing banking practices and 
values into the church rather than the 
other way round? Green was the author 
in 1996 of Serving God? Serving 
mammon?, which one unkind reviewer 
on Amazon described as an attempt 
by a “tax evader extraordinaire” to 
“salve his conscience” by “waffling 
on about Christianity and capitalism”, 
while people are “killing themselves or 
visiting food banks due to austerity”. 3 

A church colleague recounts a 
rather unsettling occasion when Green 
held an event on top of Canary Wharf 

- with all of London spread gloriously 
before those present. Naturally 
enough, he was immediately reminded 
of how Jesus was taken to a very high 
mountain by the devil and shown all 
the cities, and riches, of the world - all 
this could be yours if you follow me. 
Jesus resisted temptation, but the jury 
is out on Green. 

Non-doms 

The FT carried an informative article on 
February 13 explaining how two-thirds 
of the British people on Falciani’s list 
are ‘non-doms’ (non-domiciles) - hence 
fully compliant with the UK’s tax laws. 
Here we have an extraordinary financial 
arrangement, purpose-built to suit the 
interests of the extremely wealthy, the 
main benefit being the ability to keep 
offshore income and capital gains out of 
the British tax net. Therefore, assuming 
you have been a resident for at least 
17 years, for a one-off fee of £90,000 
a year (absolutely bugger all to these 
people, of course) you are exempt from 
paying any tax on foreign earnings so 
long as they are not brought into the 
UK - and before 2008 you did not 
have to fork out a single penny (new 
rules introduced that year meant that 
non-domiciles who had lived in the 
country for seven or more years had to 
pay £30,000). 

We now have a crazy situation where 
most non-doms today inherit their 
status from their parents. As a result, 
it is perfectly possible for people who 
have been bom, raised and educated in 
Britain to have non-dom status, even if 
they hold British passports. No wonder 
London has become a playground for 
the rich. Lawyers say they sometimes 
go back as far as the 1930s when they 
are establishing a non-dom claim. If that 
is not tax evasion, then what the hell is? 

Yes, naturally, both Tories and 
New Labour said the non-doms rules 
benefited the country - incentivising 
them to spend extremely large amounts 
of hard-earned cash on houses, servants, 
cleaners, Rolls Royces, millionaire 
meals, etc. Watch the wealth trickle 
down. OK, sure, Ed Miliband has talked 
fairly passionately about cracking down 
on tax havens abroad (Cayman Islands, 
Bermuda, British Virgin Islands, etc). 
There is no particular reason to doubt 
his sincerity, especially given that he 
is more reliant on union funds than 
either Tony Blair or Gordon Brown. 
But the main point is that Britain itself 
has become one vast tax haven, where 
the wealthy, rich and well-connected 
get to enjoy an obscenely privileged 
existence. One law for the rich, another 
law for us. Even more crucially, both 
the Tories and New Labour shamelessly 
sold their souls - assuming they ever 
possessed such a thing in the first place 

- to multi-millionaires and newspaper 
proprietors. 

Having said that, the HSBC 
revelations are a blow to the Tories 
in the heated lead-up to the general 
election. Miliband and Margaret 
Hodge, influential Labour chair of the 
Commons public accounts committee, 


have made significant political capital 
out of the accumulating tax scandals: 
bank cleaners pay more tax than the 
bankers themselves, and so forth. On 
February 11 Hodge cuttingly told 
HMRC chief executive Lin Homer 
that “you are left wondering” as to 
“what it actually takes to bring a tax 
cheat to court”. Then on the same day in 
parliament, Miliband robustly attacked 
Cameron as a “dodgy prime minister 
surrounded by dodgy donors”. Cameron 
instantly responded by asking about the 
number of Labour donors who also 
have Swiss bank accounts - no doubt 
there will be some, albeit very few 
compared to the Tories. Doubtlessly the 
rightwing press will be doing a lot of 
research over the coming weeks to dig 
up embarrassing secrets about Labour. 

However, rubbing it in - what 
treachery - even the Daily Mail thought 
a recent £ 1,500-a-head Tory fundraising 
dinner (with auction prizes going for 
hundreds of thousands) was dodgy. 
Thus the rather enjoyable headline: 
“Pom barons. Shady financiers. Hedge 
fund kings. Welcome to the secret Tory 
ball” (February 11). The same article 
could not help but observe that eight 
City individuals alone have donated 
a combined £12.2 million in this 
parliament to the Tories, and that the 
number of big City backers has doubled 
since David Cameron became prime 
minister. 

Then we had the idiotic former Tory 
treasurer, Lord Fink, who threatened 
to sue Ed Miliband for claiming in 
the Commons (under parliamentary 
immunity) that he had been involved 
in “tax avoidance activities”. When 
Miliband refused to back down, Lord 
Fink capitulated instead - admitting 
he had taken “vanilla, bland” steps 
to “reduce” his tax bill and claimed 
that “everyone” was involved in tax 
avoidance: do you ask for a receipt 
from your window cleaner? 4 Fink 
by name, fink by nature, some have 
suggested. One thing you can totally 
guarantee though is that Lord Fink’s 
phone would have been red-hot with 
Tory fixers screaming down the line at 
him to retract his threat - which would 
have been a spectacular own goal and 
a marvellous gift to Miliband and the 
Labour Party. 

Now we find out that on 
February 18 the Swiss police raided 
HSBC’s Geneva office as part of an 
investigation into “persons unknown 
for suspected aggravated money¬ 
laundering” - at last the net might 
be closing in. 5 Can Lord Green now 
also expect a knock on the door in the 
middle of the night? 

Meanwhile, Cameron has sunk to 
dog-whistle politics of the worst sort - 
saying he will withdraw benefits from 
the morbidly obese and alcohol/drugs 
addicts unless they go for treatment. 
Go to the gym or lose your money. An 
utterly inhumane attack on some of the 
most vulnerable members of society, 
in marked contrast to the kid-glove 
treatment - if not respect - handed 
out to the tax avoiders and money- 
launderers on the HSBC list. Tells you 
everything about the warped values of 
class society • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. A prebendary is a senior member of the clergy, 
normally supported by the revenues from an estate 
or parish: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Prebendary. 

2. The Guardian February 17. 

3. www.amazon.co.uk/Serving-God-Mammon- 
Stephen-Green/dp/055102982X. 

4. The Guardian February 17. 

5. www.bbc.co.uk/news/business-31516416. 
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MINERS 1984-85_ 

Learning the lessons 


O ur last two reprints 
from The Leninist's 
coverage of the miners’ 
Great Strike of 1984-85 have 
underlined the desperate 
straits the dispute found 
itself in by the early months 

Kent women: 


Has the fact that you are 
women made any difference to 
the police’s treatment of you? 
Have they been less violent 
with you than the men? 

Mari Collins: I don’t think it’s made 
any difference whatsoever to the 
police. The police are just as violent 
with the women and children as they 
are with the men. We had an incident 
in our village about two or three 
weeks ago where there was a small 
girl, aged six, knocked to the ground. 
We also had a little laddie hit on the 
side of the face. And this was done 
by the police. 

Margaret Densham: Down at 
Snowdown 2 last week some young 
students had come to support us on 
the picket line. There was a bit of a 
push and this policeman got this girl 
and pulled her down to the floor by 
the hair. She fell to the ground, so she 
made a complaint about it... 

Kay Sutcliffe: He actually punched 
her in the face. 

So it’s made no difference at 
all? 

KS: I think it did at first. I think 
they were very, very wary. We went 
down to Wivenhoe docks to picket - 
there was about 18 of us. It was quite 
early on in the strike and the police 
didn’t know what to do with us. They 
surrounded us, but wouldn’t touch us. 
They told us to move on, but they were 
very, very wary ... 

MD: We get young girls at night¬ 
time - you know, kids, 16, 17 years 
old maybe, down to the discos and 
they’re on their way home. They shout 
from the police cars, “Hello, love, you 
been on the game tonight to get some 
money for your dad?” And to kids 


of 1985. 1 However, this 
interview with Mari Collins, 
Margaret Densham and Kay 
Sutcliffe - all leading activists 
from Women Against Pit 
Closures in Kent - underlines 
that amongst the very best 


they’re saying that too. 

MC: They say anything they like to you 
and they get away with it. Yet if one of 
our men sticks their two fingers up, the 
police are straight over at them ... 

MD: Down in Snowdown we’ve been 
told that there’s got to be no violence 
because of the simple reason that 
the National Union of Mineworkers 
cannot afford the fines. And also if 
they take 10 men in, that’s 10 men less 
the next day to be on the picket line. 
That’s what they’re saying. The scabs 
are going in, but they are not doing 
anything: they’re not even producing 
a bucket of coal. All they’re doing is 
having a cup of tea and doing some 
painting jobs. So why spend NUM 
money on men that are not even 
producing any coal? So we just keep 
a low profile and stand in protest and 
leave it at that. 

KS: I’ll tell you another thing I think 
is important. They keep saying that 
we should have had a national ballot, 
that a lot of the miners don’t want to 
be on strike. But we’ve got men on 
our picket station that actually voted 
against the strike, even though the 
strike call was carried. But they’re the 
first ones on the picket line because 
they can now see what is going on. 
They think now that the union is right 
to carry on this action. So all this stuff 
about the men not wanting to be on 
strike is wrong. Maybe they didn’t in 
the beginning, but there are more now 
want to be on strike than there actually 
were at the beginning. 

MC: Every day is making them more 
determined now. 

Has there been a change in 
attitudes during the course of 
the strike due to the women’s 
militant role? 


of the militants the dogged 
determination that had 
sustained the strike through 
10 hard months still held 
solid. In addition to their 
magnificent fighting spirit, 
these militants recognised 


KS: Yes, definitely. I think when we 
first started our activities in this strike, 
the men were all for it. They didn’t 
realise we meant what we were doing. 
MC: I don’t think they realised how 
far we could go. 

KS: I don’t think they realised we had 
such organising qualities really, and 
I think they’re proud of us and glad 
that we’ve done it. 

MD: I’ll tell you what it’s done for 
me: before the strike I didn’t know 
the meaning of left and right. I know 
I’m definitely bloody left now! I 
wasn’t politically minded, you see? 
They’ll find out which way I am now. 
MC: I think there were very few 
women that were really very 
politically aware and, as the strike has 
gone on, they have become aware. 
I’ve noticed this in our village. We’re 
only a small group and the women 
never used to speak about politics. In 
fact in one of our first meetings I was 
told to keep politics out of the strike. 
But now you can’t go to a meeting 
without people saying that the strike 
is political, it was made political 
by Thatcher. They’re not even just 
talking about the miners’ strike any 
more. They’re going further and 
talking about other issues. 

KS: I think that’s true. Issues that 
have been in the news like the 
Greater London Council 3 , GCHQ, 
all these other different things that 
have gone on - it probably wouldn’t 
even have got a mention before, but 
now people are talking about it all the 
time because they understand that it 
is related to us. 

MC: I think in a way Thatcher actually 
mobilised a lot of women against her 
when she decided that they were going 
to cut the social security benefits of 


the necessity of spreading 
the lessons they had learned 
to other proletarian women. 
In this, they gave genuine 
substance to the call of The 
Leninist - the forerunner of 
the Weekly Worker - for a 


strikers and their families. 

MD: She thought that the women 
would say to the men, ‘Please go back 
to work. We’re desperate.’ 

MC: And then she found out that 
people were not going to do that 
and because kids were starving we 
had to go out onto the streets and 
organise collections. But after that 
we realised that we had to get out to 
the meetings and speak and let people 
know exactly what was happening in 
the strike to counteract the bad press. 
KS: And I think it’s made more of an 
impression coming from a woman 
rather than a miner standing up at a 
meeting, because it was something 
that was completely different to what 
had been witnessed before, and I think 
that a lot of response has come from the 
fact that it’s been miners’ wives on the 
platform ... I think a lot of people got a 
shock when a miner’s wife stood on the 
platform and gave a political speech. 
They thought it was all going to be 
‘Oh, we’re feeling sorry for ourselves, 
we’ve got no money, we can’t do this 
and we can’t do that’ - you know. And 
now we’ve all done it - we’ve all gone 
out and given a political speech, and 
involved other issues. 

MD: We don’t watch Crossroads 4 now: 
we watch World in action, Panorama - 
you name it. We’ve forgotten all about 
Coronation Street now. 

Will the women’s organisation 
continue after the strike? 

MC: The answer to that has got 
to be yes, because we’ve laid the 
foundations for a national women’s 
organisation. We have got to build the 
links between the women’s groups 
and the Kent Trade Union Alliance, 
because there’s no place that women 
can actually go to have a base to 


mass working class women’s 
movement to be one of the 
lasting achievements of the 
miners’ Great Strike • 

Mark Fischer 

mark.fischer@weeklyworker.co.uk 


fight from. The men or women in 
the trade union movement have got 
the trade councils or whatever and 
they’re supposed to use them to their 
advantage. We’ve got nothing. But, 
now that the organisation of the Kent 
Trade Union Alliance has started 
up, I think we have got to affiliate 
to that. We’ve got to encourage the 
unemployed people to affiliate and 
all the other support groups, so that 
we’ve got a base, and everyone in 
Kent, whether you be employed or 
unemployed, or man or woman, can 
fight within that organisation for the 
good of the Kent community. 

KS: I think what is important as well is 
that, with all the other groups that have 
been supporting us and the actions 
they’ve taken in support of our cause, 
we’ve been able to understand all the 
harassment that has gone on before 
and all the police activity, especially 
against the gays and the lesbians and 
the black communities in particular 
and the people in Ireland. This was 
something we didn’t really associate 
with before - we didn’t really consider 
it. But now we’ve got a basis of a 
group that - OK - at the moment is a 
miners’ support group, but after the 
strike we are prepared now to go out, 
organise and campaign for these other 
groups, and give our support and relate 
our experiences in them. 

MC: I think what we’ve got to do is to 
get into as many places as we can and 
encourage as many people as we can to 
come out and join in and start up their 
own groups ... I think we’ve also got to 
encourage other housewives to come 
out - we’ve got to get to these people. 
KS: I think what we ought to be doing 
as well is looking at the wives of other 
trade unionists and I feel sorry that we 
didn’t contact the wives of the British 
Leyland workers when they had their 
industrial dispute, and also the dockers. 
I think we missed our chance there - we 
should have gone straight in. 

MC: I don’t think we’ve missed our 
chance, because we learn by every 
mistake we make. We’ve learned for 
the next time. I think the Cammell 
Laird 5 women set up a women’s 
group because the miners’ wives had 
organised themselves in such a way; 
and I think in any other section of 
the working class women probably 
would come to the fore like they have 
in the miners’ strike, and a little bit of 
encouragement from people who have 
already been through it would go a 
long way to help them • 

Notes 

1. Weekly Worker February 5 and 12 2015. 

2. Snowdown was the deepest mine in the Kent 
coalfield. The first shaft was sunk there in 1908 
and the colliery was finally closed in 1987. 

3. The Ken Livingstone-led GLC had a fractious 
relationship with the Thatcher government. Not 
simply because of its relatively high spending 
policies, such as using government subsidies to 
reduce tube and bus fares, but also some high- 
profile political initiatives calculated to infuriate 
No 10 (ironically, these included meeting Gerry 
Adams of Sinn Fein and endorsing a statue of 
Nelson Mandela. How times change ...). The 
GLC was dissolved in 1986 by the London 
Government Act. 

4. Crossroads was a 1964-88 BBC soap opera that 
became a byword for cheap production values, 
wobbly sets and (unintentionally) laughable 
acting. Despite this - or perhaps partially because 
of this - it attracted audiences of up to 15 million 
at its peak. 

5. Cammell Laird was a famous shipbuilding 
operation that closed in 1993. 


organising and still fighting 



Women were determined 
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As effective as a marzipan dildo 

Chris Atkins (director) Ukip: the first 100 days Channel 4, February 16 



Priganga Burford plays Deepa Kaur 


B efore this ‘docudrama’ - or 
‘mockumentary’, if you prefer 
- was aired on Monday evening, 
UK Independence Party supporters had 
already got their Union Jack-patterned 
Y-fronts all bunched up about the 
lefty/liberal elitist bias of the media. 
At the time of writing, according to 
the Daily Mail (and they would be the 
first to shout about it), the number of 
complaints has reached over 700. 1 

The accusations of political bias 
came from a range of complainants, 
not just the “fruitcakes and loonies” of 
Ukip. The Twitteratis’ keyboards have 
been ablaze with righteous indignation. 
Of course, the show was politically 
biased against Ukip. It was designed 
to lampoon Nigel Farage et al. Though, 
according to The Guardian, a Channel 
4 spokesman said: 

The rise of Ukip’s electoral support 
and their prominence in opinion 
polls is the political phenomenon 
of recent years. This is a timely 
and innovative exploration of the 
effect their policies might have 
on Britain. As a public service 
broadcaster, we will comply with 
Ofcom rules on due impartiality 
within the programme. The 
programme is fully compliant with 
the Ofcom Broadcasting Code and 
our obligations. 2 

The idea that the media is unbiased 
is ludicrous - whether liberal or 
conservative, it serves the interests 
of the establishment. This fictional 
offering was so crude that it could not 
be seen as anything other than anti- 
Ukip. As satire I see no problem with 
that - Have I got news for you takes 
the piss out of Farage unsparingly, 
for example. However, the problem 
with Ukip: the first 100 days was that 
it was artistically dreadful in both 
style and content. Channel 4 claimed 
that it wanted to engage younger 
viewers in politics - hence the way the 
‘docudrama’ was presented. Initially 
the plan was to have done something 
similar about the Greens - which 
would almost certainly have provoked 
a vocal protest from those of our 
friends in Left Unity who are pushing 
for an electoral alliance with the more 
socially acceptable face of the petty 
bourgeoisie. 

The hour-long show spliced actual 
footage of Nigel Farage and Neil 
Hamilton (not to mention Godfrey 
Bloom’s “Bongo-Bongo” outburst) 
with fictional scenes. It envisaged 
the first three months after a victory 
for the Kippers in May’s general 
election. Stylistically it reeked of a 
combination of Channel 4 naff drama 
and populist documentary (an ad for 
The Romanians are coming was even 
screened in one of the breaks, in case 
we weren’t all titillated enough). It 
appeared to be trying very hard to 
emulate the dystopic style of Charlie 
Brooker’s Black mirror series, but 
without any of the intrigue or finesse. 

The programme imagined how 
Ukip’s policy to quit the European 
Union (Brexit) would lead to 
companies pulling out of Britain, 
which in turn would produce large- 
scale unemployment. Eventually, 
as EU immigration is stopped, 
illegal immigrants are targeted by 
a huge, ex-military-staffed border 
force. Apparently the “same Indian 
restaurants” are being constantly 
raided - is this connected to Ukip’s 
anti-EU immigration policy? Is 
India now in the EU? Are illegal 
immigrants not already currently 
targeted by the state? I personally 
have witnessed in Southall, west 


London, the arrest of ‘illegal’ 
workers from India, as they waited 
to be picked up for a day’s labour. 

Anyway, the country descends 
into riots featuring both the English 
Defence League (far-right hooligans 
are shown holding up an Israeli flag) 
and the Save Sabir campaign (Sabir 
is a young migrant falsely accused 
of assaulting the police) - which has 
all the appearances of Unite Against 
Fascism. All of this takes place on a 
new bank holiday, named National 
Pride Day, with its sinister undertones, 
when the naive go all warm and fuzzy 
for a day of street parties and Mary 
Berry bake-offs. It struck me as not 
dissimilar to the enforced patriotism 
surrounding the marriage of William 
Windsor and Kate Middleton or Liz’s 
latest jubilee, but I do not recall any 
criticism on the part of Channel 4 then. 

To back up the tediously predictable 
plot, we are given tediously predictable 
characters. The primary focus being 
Deepa Kaur, newly elected MP for 
Romford, on the edges of north east 
London. Deepa is not only second- 
generation Indian and a woman, but 
also articulate, and is earmarked for 
greater things in Ukip’s leadership 
(that’s one criterion more than is 
required to be promoted in many left 
circles). We meet her proud, doting 
parents and brother, who makes 
no secret of his opposition to her 
politics. To add to this obvious racial 
stereotyping of British-Asians, we are 
treated to another scene, where Deepa 
is doing a bit of PR round the market 
to meet some white working class 
punters. There is little bit of - no harm 
meant - casual racism on the part of 
the stallholders, along the lines of “No 
offence, my brother married one of 
your lot. Makes a mean ruby an’ all.” 
It comes across as poorly observed. 

Deepa is shown not as bigoted, but 
as having ‘conservative values’. She 
tells a Ukip gathering: “When I was 
10 years old, my family bought its first 
car: not through benefits, not through 
getting into debt, but through saving.” 
Of course, we are shown the real 
face of bigotry later on when Deepa 
meets a Women’s Institute member 
who asks if Ukip will repeal the laws 
on gay marriage. Deepa is quick to 
defend the right of people to their own 


personal lives - presumably because 
writer and director Chris Atkins sees 
her as a ‘modern conservative’ who 
is ultimately redeemable and does 
not believe that gay marriage causes 
inclement weather. 

We also meet the unacceptable 
face of white racism of the ‘Send ’em 
all home’ school of thought. Despite 
Deepa having been exempted from this 
targeting because she is “on our side”, 
we are none too subtly confronted with 
her growing realisation that Ukip 
might not be on the side of all that is 
fair and good after all. In the end, true 
to predictable form, Deepa witnesses 
brutality by border guards who attack 
the young illegal migrant, Sabir, and 
with the encouragement of her brother 
(who happens to lead the Save Sabir 
campaign) she reports the matter to the 
police. That costs her her ministerial 
post, but saves her conscience. It was 
pretty vomit-inducing stuff. 

Ukip sources have claimed that 
the ‘mockumentary’ is “typical of 
the poppycock peddled by the public 
school-educated lefties who run 
Channel 4 and large chunks of the 
media”. 3 Nigel Farage had initially been 
invited to do an interview with Jeremy 
Paxman and Jon Snow following the 
broadcast of Ukip: the first 100 days, 
but it was cancelled due to “scheduling 
issues”. Such an interview might have 
caused more embarrassment for Ukip 
(it has not been unknown for Farage’s 
cack-handed chauvinism to make him 
an easy target) than anything Atkins 
could come up with. After all, the 
programme was about as politically 
nuanced as a 1930s collective-farm 
musical comedy - it is unlikely to have 
changed anyone’s mind about voting 
for (or against) Ukip. 

There are some who took the show 
seriously, however. The Guardian's 
Zoe Williams was frightened by this 
seemingly plausible view of the friture - 
so much so she was “scrabbling around 
in [her] brain for an exit strategy, 
should the scenario come true”. 4 
Meanwhile, The Independent's Ellen 
E Jones comments: “If it had more of 
The thick of it's sneer, it might have 
been funnier, but it would also have 
been less effective at the job in hand - 
scaring the bejesus out of mainstream 
voters.” 5 Hmm. To quote the legendary 


Malcolm Tucker himself, I thought it 
was “about as effective as a marzipan 
dildo”. And if it had been more like 
The thick of it, it would have been 
funnier, sharper, politically more 
realistic and generally less hackneyed 
and infantile in terms of its plot. 

If you want competent if far-fetched 
political satire, Alan Plater’s and Mick 
Jackson’s adaptation of Chris Mullin’s 
A very British coup is much nearer the 
mark, while Chris Morris’s Brass eye 
was far more edgy and controversial. 
And if you are looking for the portrayal 
of a dystopian, fascistic future provoked 
by complacency, you could do worse 


Make it 

A report just out from the 
Independent Commission 
on Local Government Finance 
confirms what anti-cuts 
campaigners already knew: local 
councils are on a “cliff edge” as 
a result of government cuts, since 
there is “minimal scope for further 
efficiencies”. “Essential public 
services” are therefore “threatened 
with extinction”. 

Along with the rest of the left, 
the Weekly Worker opposes the 
butchering of those services and 
demands they are vastly improved. 
But, unlike most of the left, we 
consistently put forward the most 
pressing task facing us: the formation 
of a single Marxist party capable not 
only of leading the resistance against 
cuts, but of making the prospect of 
a totally different society appear 
eminently realistic. 

However, our paper needs to 
be financially secure to continue 
that work. It goes without saying 
that the Weekly Worker is not on 
a “cliff edge” or “threatened with 
extinction”, but we are constantly 
struggling to raise the cash we need 
to meet our running costs. That’s 
why we’ve launched an appeal 
to supporters to set up a standing 


than Brooker’s Black mirror - not 
least the season two finale, The Waldo 
moment. By contrast Ukip: thefirst 100 
days lacked both humour and subtlety. 
It may have appealed to “younger 
viewers” in a crass way, but at the 
expense of any political sophistication • 
Sarah McDonald 

Notes 

1 .Daily Mail February 17. 

2. The Guardian February 16. 

3. http://blogs.spectator.co.uk/ 
coffeehouse/2015/02/ukip-the-first-100-days- 
shows-the-media-finds-it-easier-to-laugh-at-than- 
understand-the-party. 

4. The Guardian February 16. 

5. The Independent February 17. 


regular 

order (or, if they already have one, 
to increase it), but I must say that 
not nearly enough comrades have 
responded as of yet. 

Which means, as an immediate 
consequence, that our February 
fighting fund target of £1,750 is 
looking problematic. The four 
standing orders received this week 
totalled £135 (thankyou, TR, BN, 
DW and MM), while AM made a 
much appreciated bank transfer of 
£50. There were also three cheques 
from KD (£20), BS (£35) and CT 
(a tremendous £50), plus PayPal 
donations from LS (£40), TN and 
CL (£20 each). All that came to a 
much needed £350, but the total 
for February stands at only £873. 

So we need the best part of £900 
in just 10 days. It’s no use asking 
us to make “further efficiencies” 
- we need the cash! Help us get 
the £1,750 we need in February. 
Better still, how about making your 
donation regular by taking out a 
standing order? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 
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Spanish steps to oblivion 

Paul Preston The last Stalinist: the life of Santiago Carrillo William Collins, 2014, pp448, £12.99 



Santiago Carrillo: party autocrat 


T his review will focus on a 
succession of interlinked 
themes from the life of Spanish 
communist leader Santiago Carrillo’s 
post-World War II career (author Paul 
Preston, of course, also covers his 
subject’s earlier activities, including 
in the Spanish Civil War). In order 
for these themes to make sense it 
is necessary to provide an outline 
narrative of the ground that Preston 
covers. This work is useful, in that, 
while its author cannot conceive 
any real alternative to the path that 
Carrillo was on (ie, subordinating his 
organisation to bourgeois forces and 
the monarchy in Spain after the death 
of dictator Franco in 1975), Preston 
does attempt to view his career in the 
context of the deep demoralisation that 
was inflicted on party militants and the 
Spanish working class as a result of 
Carrillo’s actions. 

Carrillo, born in 1915, was the son 
of socialist leader Wenceslao Carrillo. 
Santiago worked for a newspaper of 
the Spanish Socialist Workers Party 
(PSOE) from the age of 13 and became 
a leading figure in the Socialist Youth. 
His rise in Comintern circles was 
assured by his work in the unification 
of the socialist and communist youth 
leagues. He joined the Communist 
Party of Spain (PCE) in 1936 after 
the opening of the Spanish Civil War. 
After the collapse of the Republican 
government in 1939 as a result of its 
defeat by Franco, Carrillo was exiled 
- mostly in France, but he also spent 
some time in the Soviet Union. He 
became general secretary of the PCE in 
1960, replacing Dolores Ibarruri (‘La 
Pasionaria’), who became the party’s 
president. 

Carrillo returned to Spain after 
the death of Franco in 1976 and by 
this time he was an important player 
in the Eurocommunist movement. 
He became something of a darling 
in the bourgeois media through his 
actions during Spain’s ‘democratic’ 
transition after Franco, where his 
extreme moderation and willingness 
to blur all traces of the PCE’s militant 
identity was seen to have been a key 
factor in securing a peaceful evolution 
of Spain away from the path of 
communist revolution (although it 
was pretty unlikely that the PCE of 
that time was in any state to lead such 
an assault). What was personally good 
for Carrillo proved to be an absolute 
disaster for the PCE, as it disintegrated 
as a social force under the moderate 
hand of its general secretary. This, 
combined with Carrillo’s extreme 
dictatorial style and tendency to make 
outrageous concessions on the hoof 
(which even began to exasperate the 
PCE’s Eurocommunist wing), led to 
his expulsion from the party in 1985. 

In 1935, analysing the Comintern’s 
7th Congress, Leon Trotsky surveyed 
the rubble in the following manner: 


We have a curious specimen of 
bureaucratic thinking, in that, while 
granting, on paper at any rate, a 
liberal autonomy to all sections, and 
while even issuing instructions to 
them to do independent thinking 
and adapt themselves to their 
own national conditions, the 
congress, immediately thereupon, 
proclaimed that all countries in the 
world - fascist Germany as well as 
democratic Norway, Great Britain 
... India, Greece [and] China - are 
equally in need of the ‘people’s 
front’, and, wherever possible, of 
a government of the people’s front. 1 

Trotsky thus brought out the seeming 


contradiction of a situation whereby 
a national path was being prescribed 
for various national communist parties 
at the very moment of their complete 
subordination to a Comintern by then 
firmly under the wing of the CPSU and 
the Soviet Union’s leadership (ie, the 
very obverse of independent national 
paths). 

National roads 

It was after World War II that 
such contradictions became more 
apparent, particularly after the death 
of Stalin in 1953 and the fall-out 
of 1956. The ‘official communist’ 
movement became a much looser 
arrangement and the Comintern had 
been liquidated in 1943. There had 
been a major split between China and 
the Soviet Union in the early 1960s. 
By the time of the Soviet Union’s 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
large numbers of parties generally 
sympathetic toward the Soviet Union 
voiced their opposition to the action. 

However, the national communist 
parties, despite their rhetoric, did 
not have truly ‘national’ roads to 
socialism; what they had were 
variants of a strategy that, in rough 
shorthand, could be summed up as a 
cross-class unity of ‘democratic forces’ 
and definite avoidance of any moves 
toward proletarian revolution. Thus the 
CPGB’s general secretary, John Gollan, 
could claim in 1970 that: “The Chilean 
comrades have stolen The British road 
to socialism^ 2 (As events unfolded in 
Chile in 1973, when Salvador Allende 
was removed by a military coup as a 
result of this disastrous programmatic 
inheritance, this became something 
Gollan presumably would not have 
bragged about.) 

Even organisations involved in wars 
of liberation, such as the Vietnamese, 
formally dissolved their communist 
organisations and fought under the 
rhetoric of national and patriotic ideas. 
Thus, despite undoubted tensions, the 
‘official communist’ movement still 
worked under the rubric of the Soviet 
Union’s distrust of other revolutions 
and revolutionaries that had been 
fostered under Stalin. Also intact, 
even by the 1980s, were a succession 
of bureaucratic-centralist regimes that 
splintered as dissent spread through 
the movement (in pro-Chinese and, 
sometimes pro-Soviet directions, 
depending on which ‘vanguard of the 
world revolution’ the national party 
leadership had offended). 

Despite organising a guerrilla 
force in the era immediately after the 
Spanish Civil War (Carrillo himself 
was effectively in charge of this force 
from 1945 from his Paris base), the 
Communist Party of Spain (PCE) 
was not an exception to this general 
process. Thus, after the entry of the 
Soviet Union into World War II, 
Stalin and the CPSU were particularly 
anxious that Franco did not enter the 
war on the side of the Axis powers. 
Therefore, by September 1942 the 
party’s then general secretary, Dolores 
Ibarruri, was advocating an alliance 
with those monarchists and Falangists 
who were disenchanted with Franco’s 
regime: a move that disgusted other 
Republican forces still existing in 
Spain and some of the party’s own 
militants. Preston, though, approves 
of this, stating that it was “basically 
a sound policy and was to remain at 
the centre of party strategy until the 
transition to democracy” (pi 19). 

That this strategy was of Soviet 
provenance was made clear when 
Stalin had what Preston calls an 
unprecedented meeting with the 
PCE leadership in late 1948. Some 


of the rationale for this cosy ‘catch¬ 
up’ appears to have been Carrillo’s 
meeting with Tito, the leader of the 
Yugoslavian communist regime, 
earlier that year, asking for support for 
the PCE’s guerrilla struggle. This was 
a rare tactical inner-party blunder by 
Carrillo - the split between the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia was in the offing 
for later in 1948, to be followed by the 
murderous campaign against ‘Titoism’ 
in the ‘official communist’ movement. 

In terms of the meeting itself: 
“According to [Ibarruri]’s eyewitness 


account, over tea, cakes and chocolates 
Stalin did not insist on the abandonment 
of the guerrilla struggle. Instead, 
quoting Lenin, he advocated the need 
for the PCE to place greater emphasis 
on other forms of struggle, particularly 
the infiltration of the regime’s own 
mass organisations, and to be patient” 
(pi 50). This was further sweetened by 
the subsequent delivery of $500,000 to 
the PCE by one of Stalin’s lieutenants. 
Preston argues: “The deterioration of 
the USSR’s relations with the United 
States was sufficient to incline Stalin to 


remove a gratuitous irritant in the form 
of the ever more unsustainable conflict 
in Spain” (pi51). Predictably, this led 
Carrillo to begin the task of running 
down the PCE’s guerrilla forces with 
a standard auto-critique of the party’s 
failure to properly embrace legal forms 
of struggle (although it seems that this 
line was extremely slow to percolate 
the Spanish interior). 

This strategy of forming broad 
national ‘democratic’ blocs, with the 
PCE at the centre, persisted until the 
death of Franco in 1975 and Spain’s 
subsequent transition to a monarchical 
‘democracy’. Thus, the PCE was a 
pure version of the scenario sketched 
out by Trotsky above: in the very act 
of embracing a form of ‘democratic’ 
nationalism, the Spanish organisation 
consistently showed fealty to a 
strategy originally laid down by the 
CPSU in the era of Stalin. This only 
remained at the level of a formal 
contradiction. We will discuss the 
phenomenon of Eurocommunism 
(which the PCE effectively became 
part of) in more detail below, but this 
was an overriding feature of this trend. 
The more stridently it pronounced 
its independence of pro-Soviet 
proclivities in the historical trajectory 
of various national communist parties, 
the more obvious it became that 
Eurocommunism’s own heritage was 
in the fetishised totems of Stalinism in 
the form of popular frontism, ‘national’ 
roads to socialism and so on. 

Break with 
Moscow 

Despite this, the PCE’s formal 
relationship with the Soviet Union was 
a source of tension under Carrillo’s 
leadership of the party. In the second 
half of the 1960s, he had to consider 
whether a pro-Soviet line was an 
obstacle in the forging of alliances 
with bourgeois forces in Spain (p261). 
Having backed Khrushchev’s reforms 
in the Soviet Union, Carrillo was 
uneasy with the leadership of Leonid 
Brezhnev from 1964. 

This led to some less sycophantic 
signals: for example, in criticism of 
the trial in Moscow of satirists Andrei 
Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniel. There was 
also some disagreement at a meeting 
with Brezhnev and others in November 
1967, when Carrillo was “seriously 
nonplussed” when it was argued by 
the ardent ‘Leninists’ of the CPSU that 
the PCE should advocate a monarchist 
succession to Franco (p262)l 

With the 1968 Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, Carrillo was faced 
with a tricky dilemma: “With the 
PCE’s exiled leadership dependent 
on Soviet funding, Carrillo was 
hardly in a position to condemn the 
Soviet action in Czechoslovakia. Yet 
to maintain the PCE’s credibility as 
a moderate, democratic segment of 
the anti-Franco opposition, he had 
to condemn the Soviet intervention 
and risk open conflict with the CPSU 
and accusations of anti-Sovietism, 
nationalism and revisionism” (p263). 

Under pressure from the Russians, 
Carrillo nevertheless proceeded 
to denounce the Soviet action in 
Czechoslovakia before going on to 
effectively embrace the doctrine of 
‘polycentrism’ advocated by Italian 
communist leader Palmiro Togliatti. 
Carrillo spelt this out in 1968 in the 
following fashion: “In the international 
communist movement there is no 
longer a party that is the single guide 
or leader! All parties are equally 
responsible for the orientation of their 
own movement...” (p265). Ultimately, 
the Spanish general secretary began to 
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realise the utility of these spats with 
the Soviet leadership in his attempts 
to woo anti-communist forces in 
Spain - Soviet funding of the PCE 
had ceased by 1976 - with Carrillo 
apparently showing a penchant for 
anti-Soviet jokes in private (p311). 
The PCE suffered a pro-Soviet split in 
1970 under the leadership of Enrique 
Lister, although this quickly broke into 
a number of fragments and had little 
impact on events. 

While these developments represent 
quite a somersault for a figure that had 
relied so heavily on Soviet patronage, 
ultimately they were not critical to the 
political trajectory of Carrillo and the 
PCE, given that it was still enmeshed 
in the strategy that had started to be 
enunciated in Stalin’s time. Even the 
Soviet ‘innovation’ of a monarchist 
succession became acceptable to 
Carrillo (in the face of considerable 
opposition from many PCE militants). 
In December 1976 he said: “... 
everyone knows we disapproved of 
the way the king came to the throne ... 
[but] the king is there: that is a fact... 
If a majority of the Spanish people vote 
for a constitutional and parliamentary 
monarchy, we communists will respect 
as always the decision of the Spanish 
people” (p303). 

In return for the PCE’s legalisation, 
Carrillo undertook to recognise the 
monarchy and adopt the monarchist 
flag (p307). Of course, the Soviet 
leadership could not but be annoyed 
by the moves toward independence 
being asserted by parties such as 
the PCE (given that this was a sign 
of the intense crisis in the ‘official 
communist’ movement). However, this 
was nothing compared to the problems 
that would have been posed if the PCE 
had adopted a revolutionary position 
on Franco’s fall (the Soviet Union’s 
relations with Franco had become warm 
at points in the 1960s). Revolution in 
Spain would undoubtedly have been 
viewed in Moscow as a provocation 
to the US and Nato. 

Bureaucratic 

While Carrillo ultimately proved 
amenable to ditching the PCE’s pro- 
Soviet heritage, like other so-called 
‘reformers’ in the Eurocommunist 
camp he never renounced the tradi¬ 
tional bureaucratic-centralist methods 
that had facilitated his own rise in the 
party. Carrillo was a brutal practitioner 
in this regard (although not perhaps 
especially brutal by the standards of 
the ‘official communist’ movement as 
a whole). 

A typical example was the 
excommunication of Jesus Monzon 
Reparaz, who had organised PCE 
participation in the French resistance 
during World War II and was behind 
a failed invasion of guerrilla forces 
of the Val d’Aran in 1944. Carrillo 
then launched a witch-hunt against 
Monzon, which seemed less concerned 
with examination of failed strategy 
than with merely removing a potential 
rival in the leadership by blaming him 
for a litany of errors (pi27). 

Franco’s police arrested Monzon in 
June 1945, with Carrillo claiming that 
his former comrade had engineered 
his own arrest to avoid having to 
explain his errors over the invasion 
and implications that he had been 
a Francoist agent. There were also 
suggestions that Carrillo had ordered 
Monzon’s execution (pp 130-31). This 
became a familiar tale in Carrillo’s 
career as he hauled himself up over 
the broken bones of former comrades. 
He subsequently associated Monzon 
with ‘Titoism’, partly as a cover for his 
own error in approaching the Yugoslav 
leader for aid, before launching his 
own grotesque series of interrogations 
of Monzon’s associates in the invented 
fantasy of a plot to destroy the PCE 

(pp 160-61). 

A flavour of the odious inner-party 
atmosphere of the time can be gleaned 
from Ibarruri’s charming report to 
the 5th congress of the PCE in 1954. 


Continuing the never-ending ‘official 
communist’ fascination with deformed 
animal life, she talked of “the betrayal 
of the people who accidentally came 
into our ranks in the hope of making 
their career and who after seeing 
their hopes evaporate, impotent and 
crippled, became rabid dogs that spat 
their contagious saliva over the party” 
(pi 85). 

There was another level to this 
vileness in the PCE, given that parts 
of its membership were exiled in the 
Soviet Union. Some groups became 
unhappy and in the late 1940s there 
were purges conducted against these 
so-called anti-Soviet elements. Carrillo 
himself as a senior party member 
was called to Moscow to deal with 
this issue in 1947. After creating a 
committee to interrogate the dissidents, 
they were subjected to a campaign 
of browbeating demanding that they 
stay in the Soviet Union. The majority 
capitulated after being told that “the 
‘true communist’ would always prefer 
to stay” in the Soviet Union (p 143). 
The apparatus left behind by Carrillo 
in the ‘workers’ paradise’ sent the 
would-be exiles to camps in Siberia, 
while senior comrades deemed to have 
been soft on those wanting to leave 
were sent to work in Soviet factories 
(as punishment, not reward). 

Carrillo was never able to give up 
this anti-democratic and grotesque 
behaviour, once he had become general 
secretary of the PCE. Despite his own 
apparent conversion to a managed form 
of ‘democracy’ for Spain on the fall 
of Franco, Carrillo carried on simply 
trampling on the democratic rights of 
his comrades in the party, proving, 
in fact, that he was no democrat at 
all. This had become apparent in 
1974, when the general secretary, 
despite showing a liberal face to the 
bourgeois press in order to illustrate 
his worthiness as a moderate partner 
in any future coalition, continued to 
rule his own party in the traditional 
fashion (p289). In that year, many 
older Stalinists and younger leftists in 
the PCE begin to show approval for the 
Portuguese revolution, the actions of 
the Portuguese Communist Party and 
its leader, Alvaro Cunhal. Carrillo had 
already clashed with Cunhal over the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968, but now felt obliged to distance 
himself from Cunhal’s supposed 
advocacy of an eastern European style 
of ‘socialism’, against the wishes of 
many of the PCE’s rank and file, and 
despite Carrillo’s earlier enthusiasm 
for Portuguese events. 

This manoeuvring continued 
in full flow after the fall of Franco. 
Many of the party’s rank and file were 
dismayed at Carrillo’s propensity to 
sell principles, such as a commitment 
to a republic, so cheaply to the 
Spanish establishment and without any 
reference to the membership. 

The inner-party situation was rather 
neatly summarised in a letter of protest 
from the PCE’s lawyers’ group in 
1978: 

We have read many times that 
clandestinity imposed a certain 
predominance of centralism over 
democracy and that this situation 
would come to an end with 
legalisation. Now we are virtually 
legal and yet we must lament 
that, far from seeing a move to 
democratic criteria, we are facing 
exactly the opposite (p310). 

Members of the Communist Youth 
were heard to complain that their only 
activity was sweeping out the PCE’s 
headquarters or sticking up posters 
(p316). Understandably, party mem¬ 
bership started to decline rapidly, fall¬ 
ing from 201,757 in 1977 (no doubt an 
exaggerated figure) to 84,652 in 1983. 
Even Carrillo’s Eurocommunist sup¬ 
porters had tired of his leadership at 
this point and, after a round of expul¬ 
sions and internal bloodletting, the 
PCE’s central committee eventually 


dropped him in 1985. Carrillo formed 
his own impotent split, while yet an¬ 
other pro-Soviet party was formed un¬ 
der Ignacio Gallego - neither had any 
impact and the Spanish communist 
movement was effectively sidelined 
and in pieces. 

In 1981, Carrillo was heard to 
deny suggestions that the PCE “was 
Eurocommunist on the outside but 
Stalinist on the inside” (p328). 
The point to grasp here is that the 
contradiction between the internal 
and outer faces of the PCE was more 
apparent than real. The strategy of 
masking your traditions, excessive 
compromise with bourgeois forces and 
taking on their ideological coloration 
was, at its heart, a manipulative 
(inherently Stalinist) view of the 
world, where a small, grey-hued cog 
was meant to turn bigger wheels. 

It would have been very surprising if 
such machinations had led to anything 
other than a manipulative set of inner- 
party relations, whereby Carrillo and 
a small group of informants conspired 
against the membership (another small 
cog turning a bigger wheel). This 
development - where Eurocommunist 
forces talked sweetness and light about 
democracy in public, while utilising 
highly bureaucratised party machines 
to suppress internal dissent - will be 
familiar to anyone who experienced 
the CPGB in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Under Euro inspiration, the British 
organisation saw fit to tramp on the 
democratic rights of whole swathes of 
the membership. 

Euro crisis 

Carrillo became a big cheese in the 
so-called Eurocommunist movement 
among the ‘official communist’ parties 
in western Europe, where such ideas 
became a force in the mass Italian, 
French and Spanish organisations (the 
Parti Communiste Franqais retained 
some intellectual distance; much 
less in practice). He also produced 
a work entitled 'Eurocommunism' 
and the state (1977). (Note the 
speech marks - the bureaucratic- 
centralist leaderships of the western 
European parties seemed to dislike 
the term, particularly after Moscow’s 
disapproval had helped stir up pro- 
Soviet inner-party dissidents. The 
leadership in organisations such as the 
CPGB tended to stress the heritage of 
their broadly Eurocommunist politics 
in the past actions and strategy of 
the party, which was a bigger truth 
than their pro-Soviet dissidents were 
prepared to admit. 3 ) 

Eurocommunism was made up 
of a number of interconnecting 
ideas. First, there was a rejection 
of the notion of the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ as being suitable for 
the conditions of western Europe 
(although by the 1970s this idea 
had been thoroughly debased in the 
‘official communist’ movement - by 
leaderships, ‘reformers’ and pro- 
Soviet or pro-Chinese oppositionists). 
Rather, communist parties were 
expected to utilise their own 
‘democratic’ institutions, which, in 
a wilfully perverse misreading of the 
Italian Marxist, Antonio Gramsci, 
were deemed to be favourable 
grounds for the execution of the 
long-term interests of the proletariat. 
Compromise with bourgeois forces 
and an acceptance of the limitations 
of capitalism was a prerequisite for 
the construction of ‘historic blocs’ 
(another perversion of Gramsci) to 
undermine the ruling class. 

There was also the idea that 
individual national parties were 
inviolate and should not be controlled 
and dictated to by the Soviet Union, 
although in practice the western 
European parties retained links with 
the bureaucratic dictatorships in the 
east. ‘Euros’, as members of this 
trend came to be called, also had a 
nostalgic reverence for the popular 
fronts (some of which were not 
particularly popular) sponsored by 


Stalin’s Comintern. These were only 
innovations in the sphere of rhetoric, 
given that, as discussed above, all 
these ideas were embedded in the 
Stalinised notion of ‘national’ roads 
to socialism. 

In theoretical terms, the idea of 
compromise with bourgeois forces 
to construct hegemonic ‘historic 
blocs’ to work in the communist 
interest could only have worked if 
all the forces involved apart from 
the communists had remained static 
and been struck dumb. In practice, 
the bourgeois ideas and forces with 
which the communists were meant 
to compromise remained fully 
mobile and, in fact, were the ones 
colonising the communists. Having 
leftwing forces talk the language of 
the bourgeoisie merely demoralised 
militants and broader supporters, 
and destroyed any momentum 
the communists might have built 
up. Ultimately, it was the ‘official 
communists’ that ended up being 
struck dumb. 

In Italy, for example, the Partito 
Comunista Italiano (PCI) became a 
semi-detached part of the governing 
bloc led by the Christian Democrats 
after winning 35% of the vote in 
the 1976 parliamentary elections. 
Needless to say, the communist voters 
reaped nothing concrete from the 
compromise and by 1977 the PCI was 
talking the language of ‘austerity’, 
thus effectively shifting the economic 
burden onto its core voters. By 1979, 
the PCI’s vote had receded and many 
of its militants were disenchanted. In 
France, numerous episodes where 
the PCF had provided a left crutch 
for Franqois Mitterrand and the 
French socialists in the 1970s and 
1980s had merely ended up with it 
losing support. Compromising with 
French social democracy had only 
strengthened and emboldened it. 

The PCI and the PCF were, to 
some extent, dug in to their respective 
societies. When this type of politics 
was imposed on the PCE, as it emerged 
from illegality and a harsh existence 
under Franco, the results were 
calamitous, to put it mildly. We have 
seen above how Carrillo was prepared 
to throw away long-held principles, 
such as republicanism, and capitalism 
was accepted as the practical frame 
for Spain’s new democracy. Worse 
still, in October 1977, Carrillo in 
full-on ‘historic compromise’ mode, 
signed a ‘social contract’, which 
saw an acceptance of a wage ceiling 
far below the rate of inflation, and 
curbs on credit and public spending 
in return for some vague promises of 
long-term reform. In Preston’s words: 
“In fact, the government fulfilled few 
of its promises and, in consequence, 
the Spanish working class bore the 
brunt of the economic crisis” (p315). 

In the first elections of June 1977, 
the PCE received 9.2% of the votes 
(Carrillo became a member of the 
congress of deputies), a vote that was 
deemed to be highly disappointing and 
proof to the party’s left that Carrillo 
had simply emasculated the PCE in a 
floodtide of moderation. Worse was 
to come. In the elections of March 
1979, the PCE vote had risen slightly 
to 10.9%; but by October 1982 this 
was reduced to a mere 3.6%. 

In the context of the falling 
membership that we discussed earlier, 
the PCE was now in the middle of 
a full-blown crisis and was fully 
on the road to oblivion. Thus, the 
Spanish example offers us nothing 
to reverse the overall judgement 
of Eurocommunism and Santiago 
Carrillo as unmitigated disasters • 
Howard Phillips 

Notes 

1. L Trotsky On the seventh congress of the 
Comintern September 1935: www.marxists.org/ 
archive/trotsky/1935/09/comintem.htm. 

2. W Thompson The good old cause: British 
communism 1920-1991 London 1992, pi69. 

3. See J Klugmann, ‘A brief history since 1945’ 
Comment February 5 1977. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Irish struggle 
against water 
tax 


Crackdown must be resisted 



J ust last month the Irish 
government was confident that 
it had succeeded in crushing the 
latest revolt against austerity. President 
Michael Higgins had signed into law 
the Water Services Act 2014, which 
imposes charges for the supply of 
water by metering, on December 
31. The self-appointed leadership of 
the Right to Water campaign (RTW) 
announced on the same day that it 
would be suspending any further 
protests and a national demonstration 
on January 31 would not go ahead. 
It made no call for non-payment and 
instead announced that the strategy 
was to get a new government elected. 
This, of course, suited Sinn Fein, the 
most influential component of the 
RTW leadership. Gerry Adams’ aim 
is to present his party as the Syriza 
of Ireland and to turn working class 
militancy into votes for his party’s 
election. Therefore at a time when the 
movement needed to be gearing up to 
defeat the charges, the RTW leadership 
waved the white flag. 

This caused a great deal of 
confusion and demoralisation. 
Local groups were at a loss. There 
were several initiatives to create an 
alternative national structure and a 
variety of new organisations sprang 
into being. The Socialist Party called a 
number of national meetings to set up a 
federation of non-payment groups. But 
this was complicated by the internal 
struggles in RTW and the belief by 
many of its local groups that any new 
alliance would represent a split. It 
was also severely impeded because 
of sectarianism and the refusal of the 
Socialist Party and Socialist Workers 
Party to work effectively together. 
The SWP continued to support RTW 
despite the leadership’s refusal to 
call for a boycott. The Socialist Party 
wanted a campaign completely under 
its leadership and decided to relaunch 
its own front, We Won’t Pay. 

In the midst of all this chaos, 


General election 
fund 

We are collecting 



T he Communist Platform is 
raising money towards Left 
Unity’s general election campaign. 

So far five candidates have 
been selected in key seats. 
Obviously to run an effective 
campaign Left Unity will need 
substantial finances. There is a 
£20,000 national target. We are 
calling upon Communist Platform 
members to collectively make a 
contribution towards this target. 

To donate, go to http:// 
communistplatform.org.uk. 


Refusing to be cowed 

confusion and despair the government 
proudly announced that the population 
was at last signing up to pay the water 
tax. We were assured that normality 
had been restored and politics was 
safely back in the hands of the 
government. But the working class 
proved it wrong. On January 31 many 
tens of thousands marched despite the 
leadership’s white flag. There was a 
harder, more determined mood and 
speakers, drawn from local groups, 
were far more politicised. 

This clearly shocked the government. 
In the aftermath of those protests it 
decided to move to quell opposition. 
On February 10a new wave of attacks 
began, with the wide-scale arrest of 
protestors, particularly in the Dublin 
area. The working class community of 
Tallaght in Dublin has now become the 
testing ground for a far more heavy- 
handed form of policing. There have 
been dawn raids almost every day 
on homes. More than 20 people (the 
youngest being 15) have been dragged 
out of their beds and locked up in Garda 
stations. They have been subjected to 
hours of questioning aimed at cracking 
the resolve of individuals and creating 
suspicion and division within the anti¬ 
water movement. And the arrests go on. 

The pretext for this particular 
campaign of intimidation is a sit-down 
protest that took place in Tallaght last 
November against Joan Burton, the 
Labour Party tanaiste (deputy prime 


minister). Burton, on an official visit 
to a college in the area, had her car 
blocked by angry demonstrators, who 
staged a sit-down protest and chanted 
slogans against government attacks. 
She has become a figure of hate in 
recent months because of her sarcastic 
attacks and unremitting loyalty to the 
austerity project. But it was no different 
from many other protests against 
government ministers, who have had 
angry crowds greet them on official 
visits, at their offices and outside 
their homes. Mainstream politicians 
are despised by a very significant 
section of the working class. Perhaps 
the government panicked at the level 
of fury and the apparent vulnerability 
of a minister held captive in a working 
class community. Enda Kenny, the 
taoiseach himself, had been shocked 
and dismayed that in the last 12 months 
he had met numerous people who 
were not only expressing anger, but 
“in some cases absolute hatred” {The 
Irish Times January 28). 

Burton, who was never in any 
physical danger at any time, claimed she 
had been “terrified” by those who sat in 
front of her car, ridiculously describing 
them as dangerous “fascists”. Except 
for one water balloon, the only weapons 
actually on the scene were the ones borne 
by the members of the heavily armed 
special public order unit (which broke up 
the protest). However, the inconvenience 
of truth was not allowed to stand in 


the way of the government’s quest 
for retaliation. The director of public 
prosecutions was called in to meet with 
government representatives and a special 
Garda unit was established to round up 
the perpetrators. After three months of 
viewing footage from police and press 
sources (the latter presumably handing 
it over willingly), the offensive began. 

These days any protestor who has the 
temerity to shout an insulting slogan is 
pounced on immediately by government 
politicians and press. A demonstration 
was called on January 27 against 
president Higgins for signing the Water 
Services Act into law despite the mass 
opposition. In the course of the protest 
Higgins was called a ‘ ‘midget parasite’ ’ by 
Derek Byme, a prominent campaigner. 
This heinous crime provoked hysteria 
among government and media. But the 
president, who is not a tall man, does 
live like royalty. He is a figurehead 
who lives a pampered life, protected 
from the people who elected him. A 
man who campaigned on the basis of 
his past record as a Labour leftwinger, 
and conveniently forgot all his promises 
to bring about change once elected. He 
has behaved no differently from all 
the previous parasitical figureheads 
of the Irish state and is absolutely 
unaccountable. Derek Byrne said it all 
when confronted by furious members 
of the press, demanding an apology: “I 
should not have called him a midget...” 

Byrne is one of a number of 


protestors facing a prison sentence 
for breach of an injunction to prevent 
protests against water metering. He 
and others have had massive costs 
orders made against them. They are 
being vilified by a government that 
is prepared to destroy the working 
class struggle. They, like the Tallaght 
protestors and the dozens of others 
arrested or facing charges, are 
actually among the most determined 
fighters, who should be applauded 
for their courage. 

And the bullying has backfired. 
Instead of spreading panic, it has 
inspired a renewed militancy among 
local anti-water charge groups. The 
Tallaght arrests have resulted in a 
rash of solidarity protests outside 
Garda stations nationally. Paul 
Murphy, a Socialist Party TD who 
took part in that demonstration, was 
one of the first arrested. He and his 
fellow SP TDs, Ruth Coppinger 
and Joe Higgins, have made very 
effective use of the Dail to ruthlessly 
attack and expose the government. 
Passionate and defiant speeches 
which have made those individuals 
our most important political voice at 
the present time. 

But a number of vital questions 
must be faced up to. As working 
class people are learning, the Gardai 
is a loyal arm of the state. It cannot 
be reformed to make it accountable 
or democratic, as the Socialist Party 
claims. It must be undermined and 
destroyed as part of the struggle to 
supersede the present society. The 
state, including its armed wing (the 
Gardai and defence forces), represents 
the capitalist class. It will not simply 
bow down to the demands of the 
masses. To do so will threaten its 
very raison d ’etre, which is to oversee 
capitalism. Sinn Fein, for all its claims 
to radicalism, is no different in that 
regard. Its aim is to create a fairer 
capitalism - an illusion. 

Yes, we need to overthrow 
capitalism. In Ireland that means 
making connections with the working 
class in struggle in the rest of Europe. 
We must have an international 
project that starts with Europe. And 
we must also build our own political 
organisation: a mass, democratic, 
working class party. A party that 
stands for revolution and has openness 
of debate and accountability. A party 
that helps to build the street and estate 
committees and aims to transform them 
into local councils of action, capable 
of organising to defend themselves and 
advance the struggle for an alternative 
to the present order • 

Anne McShane 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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